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One Childbirth Gives You a Family 
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OUR copy doesn’t sell because (1) your basic story idea is trite and 

you don’t know it or (2) you are sending it to the wrong market for 

that type of story or (3) you are not using the people and places with 
which you have a feeling connection, which you understand emotionally. 
Imitative plots, wrong markets, thought instead of feeling in choice of subject 
matter—there it is. In ninety-nine out of one hundred unsalable manuscripts 
these are the troubles and (note this) YOU, the writer of that manuscript, are 
unaware that these are your troubles. No one tells you what you ought to 
know to succeed! Your disappointed editor hasn‘t time, your friends don’t 
understand, your books on writing can’t analyze manuscripts. 


What to do? You'll have to learn these fundamental lessons either by 
heart-breaking trial and error, which may take years, or in a little friendly, 
well-organized study with someone who as fiction editor (Collier's), writer 
(in Satevepost), author of “Narrative Technique” and “The Technique of the 
Novel”, and teacher of writers for twenty years has mastered the art of telling 
you what you need to know. On this page last month you read about the 
successes of graduates of our Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. There are 
others in the whole range of our magazines. Noted writers who began with 
our Fundamentals tell about their experience and offer you advice in our 
free pamphlet, “Literary Services.” 


An excellent way to begin is to send in for review that short story (or 
article) which has bothered you. Inflation has not yet raised our fees: $5 for 
an editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection and advice, $10 for a collaborative- 
consultaiion criticism, including blue penciling. These low fees are for manu- 
scripts not exceeding 5,000 words; for wordage above that, a dollar a thousand 


. or fraction extra. Fees for help with novels and plays given on request: state 


length and what is required. We have a New York representative to handle 
sales. Send for our “Literary Services.” All inquiries answered promptly and 
personally. 


~~~. GIs ARE ACCEPTED FOR THE FUNDAMEN-  ; 

} TALS COURSE (NOT FOR THE CRITICISM 3 
SERVICE) BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE VET- ? 
>  ERANS ADMINISTRATION. ? 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER e OKLAHOMA 
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Big News In Judith Gap 


Sir: 

Last winter I noticed in the News Letter a 
small item—a magazine was in the market for a 
limited amount of material written with the slant 
toward the older reading group. 


I looked through my many returned manu- 
scripts and found one on marriage relations that 
could be rewritten to fit the requirements. I 
worked it over and sent it off. They took it! My 
first check, and for the terrific sum of sixty dol- 
lars! 

The magazine: Journal of Living. My story: 
“Living With In-Laws.” Published July, 1947. 

My gratitude to WD is endless. You had the 
news item that meant sixty dollars to me. Thank 
you very much! I’ll be a subscriber for the rest 
of my days. 

Ann H, Grong, 
Judith Gap, Mont. 


Which Comes First? 


Sir: 

I would like to add my half-cent-a-word to the 
present diatribe involving trade journal policy. 

Downer’s claim, “It hardly makes sense to 
pay less money for articles because you aren’t 
getting good ones at your present rate . . . editors 
can hardly expect or deserve a better fate,” 
is logical. 

Your claim that there are many trade journals 
who pay $25 for 1000 words is true. I received 
$108 for 2800 words from Radio News, 3c a word 
from American Restaurant and Modern Phar- 
macy and 4c a word from American Druggist. 


Mr. Warren’s letter also has some logic in it. 
A good part of the remedy does lie in obtaining 
good correspondents—as far as increased rate 
of payment is concerned, 

But . . . there is no reason in print why some 
trade journals should follow such unconscionable 
policies as stalling 8 months before rejecting a 
story as Independent Merchant has done. 

. or holding a story 10 months, ignoring 
letters of inquiry and then return the story with 
the note, “Since you sound important we are 
returning your article unpublished,” as Jewelry 
has done. 

. or have the classy Hearst publication, 








The 


WELCOMES NEW WRITERS 


The Macmillan Company has always been 
eager to find promising new writers and to 
help them become established as prominent 
and successful authors. During 1947 alone, 
MacMillan published first novels by the fol- 
lowing young Americans: 


JAMES A. MICHENER 
Tales of the South Pacific 


ROGER EDDY 
The Rimless Wheel 


RICHARD DAY 
Summer Landmark 


ELIZABETH ABELL 
Flow to the Leaf 


ELEANOR ESTES 
The Echoing Green 


LINDSAY HAYES 
Take This Woman 


So do not hesitate to communicate with us when 
you have work in progress or completed. It 
will be given thoughtful consideration—for it 
is to our own advantage to discover new 
talent. 


Editorial Department 
THE MACMILLAN CO. 





American Druggist accept a story in December, 60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
1946, promise to publish in April, procrastinate 

The Writer’s Di 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 

$2.00 ee peer. \ ol. 28, No. 2, Entered as secend clas matter, rel “iS2i ar the Poot Olio, Chana: .» US 











WrITER’s DIGEST 


Becomes Correspondent For 
Two Newspapers 

“After graduating from N.I.A., I 
became news correspondent for two 
New Orleans papers. I received top 
space rates from both. I have al- 
ready netted $175.57. N.1.A. instruc- 
tion is astoundingly efficient in chart- 
ing the course of aspiring writers.’’ 
— Mrs. D. B. Turnbull, 1914 Es- | ; 
planade Ave., New Orleans, La. 3 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?" 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


_ First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
igs no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.’? Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his style. We don’t give 
you rules and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to 
teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to - Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. nm you discover you are getting the 
‘*feel’’ of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
“7 approach. You can see where you are going. 

hen a magazine returns a story, one seldom feces the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N.I.A, tells you where you are wrong, and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 














A Chance To Test 

Yourself—FREE VETERANS: 
Ou wsieue Writing Aptitude Test This course 
ells whether you possess the funda- 
ee Mralitios sensesary to success. a p prove d 
ul _writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic waiiast, eagiantion. ete. You'll for Veter- 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. t s H 
mail the coupon below and peg ann ans Train- 
our editors think about you. News- i 
paper Institute of America, One Park ing. 
Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925) 








ee Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
_ Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
niter’s Dicest, January. 


( os ‘here if you are eligibie under the G. i. Bill of Rights 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.7-A-568 


. Copyright 1948, Newspaper Institute of America. 





monthly until December, 1947, an interval of 
12 months, before publishing and paying. (I 
forgive Mr. Zerbe, he answers letters kindly, 
and pays 4c a word.) 

. . or Your Business, who advertises pay on 
acceptance—never pays until after publication, 
They have been holding one now for 8 months, 
“trying to find a spot.” 

My argument is not that my articles were so 
bloody good that they should have been paid 
for immediately at inflation prices. Obviously 
many trade journal articles stink—so what? Send 
them back. When poor copy is bought it simply 
encourages more poor copy. And no matter how 
“infantile” they may be they do not deserve the 
crude and discourteous treatment they often get. 
This causes no trade journal writer to improve 
but merely creates a desire to leave the field. 

I say a good part of the remedy lies in common 
courtesy and fairness. Surely the most under- 
staffed editorial office doesn’t need 8 or 10 
months to appraise an article. Why don’t they 
answer a simple letter of query and why do they 
lie about pay on acceptance? 

Trade journal editors will never get a sufficient 
supply of good copy until they learn to treat all 
writers with half the respect they would solicit. 
The egg and the chicken must arbitrate. If the 
trade journals were born before the writer and 
flaunt the fact, then let the trade journals write 
their own copy. RayMonp SCHUESSLER, 

28 Harmonia Street, 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Base Fee for Correspondents? 
Sir: 

“More than 200 trade journals pay better 
than $25 for 1,000 words .. .” you inform your 
readers in answer to Bob Downer’s factual letter 
that appeared on pages | and 2 of your December, 
1947 issue. 

It is PURE ROT that editors “hush-hush 
their payments of 2%c a word for fear they will 
be forced into paying that rate for copy that 
needs re-writing, plus additional research.” You 
know and the editors know THEY PAY WHAT 
THEY PLEASE and will continue to do so JUST 
AS LONG AS FREE LANCE WRITERS RE- 
FUSE TO WITHHOLD MANUSCRIPT 
FROM PUBLICATIONS THAT DO NOT 
ACKNOWLEDGE THAT WRITING IS A 
BUSINESS AND MERITS PROFESSIONAL 
WAGES. 

There is not a writer’s publication in America 
today (I subscribe to them all so I am not 
speaking from hearsay.) that, in my opinion, 
gives a tinker’s damn whether free lance writers 
eat! 

It is OK to print article after article on “How 
To Write,” but it seems high time for a pro- 
gressive editor of a writer’s publication to start 
after the editors who EXPECT EVERYTHING 
for lc per word and $1.00 for pictures. 

Yes, I have “hush hush” agreements with many 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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January, 1948 


of the editors served by our news service .. . 
but ... they were made only after I had frankly 
informed these editors that writing was a full 
time business with me and my writers, and if they 
wanted “coverage” they would have to pay fair 
and 1947 (not 1932!) rates for manuscript. 

Do you realize that it is really the free lance 
writers of America that, to a great extent, 
FINANCE the majority of trade publications 
... through supplying 95% of the editorial con- 
tent and waiting until the publisher has collected 
his advertising fees until the writer’s “salary” is 
paid? 

It requires TIME, sometime days, to GATHER 
and then to WRITE trade journal manuscript, 
and the payment should allow for these costly 
elements as well as “wordage.” There are a few 
editors who realize these FACTS in no uncertain 
manner, and they guarantee their correspondents 
“base” monthly fees that range from $15.00 to 
$50.00 per month. The arrangement could be 
used to advantage by more publications. 

Joun D. Sranarp, 
John D. Stanard News Service, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Waat Punch? 
Sir: 

I would appreciate hearing from pictorial fans 
in the U. S. who cover the non-fiction field— 
travel, politics, economics, and general interest 
picture-stories. I would be very grateful too, if 
anyone would_care to send me magazines they 
have finished with, and which are impossible to 
procure here. Postage would be refunded. The 
following are especially desired: Coronet, Mac- 
leans, Minicam, Liberty, Photography (new 
Qrly.), “48”, Colliers, Look, Popular Photog- 
raphy, Holiday, Satevepost, Town and Country, 
Extension, Cosmopolitan, Junior Bazaar, Ameri- 
can Mercury, New Republic, Magazine Digest, 
Argosy. 

If anyone requires a reciprocal service I should 
be happy to oblige with British magazines; and 
also to meet any writer-photographers who may 
be visiting Britain next summer, and to show 
them that the old country, despite difficulties, 
is neither down nor out. 

Dovctas Dickins, 
19 Lambolle Road, 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W.3. 


lowa and Conn. 
Sir: 

We are very much in need of a correspondent 
in Des Moines, Iowa, and wonder if there is 
anyone there you would recommend. 

We would also like to have a correspondent in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

D. E. Smatuey, Editor, 
Floorcraft, 

1800 East National Avenue, 
Brazil, Ind. 








Greetings 


from 


FICTION HOUSE 


670 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Publishers of Action, Fight, 
Wings, Northwest Romances, 
Frontier, Jungle, Planet, Lar- 
tat, Baseball and Football 


stories. 











New Year's Greetings 


THE THRILLING GROUP 
* 


‘Tops in Every Field" 


DETECTIVE 

WESTERN 

LOVE 

SCIENCE FICTION 
COMICS 

CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
SPORTS 

ASTROLOGY 

AVIATION 


e 
STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC. 


BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
10 East 40th Street New York 16, N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best imtroduction when writing advertisers. 











WRITER’s DicEst 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd St. New York City 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a_ professional ist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since tooo. 

quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

36¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 











REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
CRITICISM — EDITING — GHOSTWRITING 


make yours a professional manuscript 


82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L, I., N. Y. 
Virginia 9-7808 








t 
BIG DIME'S WORTH 

HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! 
Tak choice of any of these twelve new brochures 
Ww cli e A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY — for a dime each! 
1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 


3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—-How To Criticize Your Own Story 





1.00. Descriptive literature on _ The Plot 

Ry le on “Article Writing Made Easy” sent 
free upon request. 

PLOT CARDS, 10 cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A, Hill, author of PLOT GENIE. 
Supply actual synopses—Millions ‘ocamany 

THE GAGNON 
Dept. 460, 8161 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
a 


19 W. 44th — Room 900 
NEW YORK 18 





MU 2-6390 
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No Film Political Censorship 
Sir: 

Congressional exposure of the extent of Com- 
munist infiltration of the motion picture industry 
has led to suggestions in some quarters for legal 
censorship of films. The Executive Board of the 
American Writers Association wishes to go on 


record, clearly. and firmly, against political 
censorship in any field of creative endeavor, the 
screen included. 

A film producer, like an editor or publisher, 
has every right to eliminate agents of foreign 
governments and propagandists for un-American 
and anti-American movements from his enter- 
prise. Because of the importance of the screen 
in shaping the public mind, that right becomes 
a solemn obligation. 

Moreover, Congress has both the right and the 
duty to ascertain the facts about any conspira- 
torial attempts by totalitarian forces to influence 
or dominate ‘channels of creative expression. The 
Communists and the motion picture industry are 
entitled to no special immunity in this matter. 
We believe the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities is doing a necessary job in in- 
quiring into the nature and scope of Communist 
infiltration of the motion picture field. 

But these things are quite different from the 
proposed political censorship through law, which 
would amount to a surrender to totalitarian 
methods and the beginning of the end for Amer- 
ican free institutions. We believe that voluntary 
action within the pattern and spirit of our free 
American system will suffice to neutralize the 
activities of totalitarian fifth columns in our 
midst—provided that these activities are fully 
and boldly uncovered and identified. 

We are unalterably opposed to any form of 
political censorship. At the same time we support 
fully every legitimate step to unmask and identify 
Communist borers-from-within. 

Rupert Hucues, President, 
American Writers Association, 
320 East 42nd St., Apt. 218, 
New York City 17, N. Y. 


F-D Markets 
Sir: 

“Truth About the True Detectives” in your 
November issue might better have been entitled, 
“Truth About the New York Story Mill, or How 
To Violate All the Ethics of Fact-Crime Writ- 
ing.” 

The author was frank and honest enough to 
warn beginning writers that editors disapprove 
of the methods he employs. 

In fairness, the newcomer should be informed 
that a lot of honest writers make good livings in 
the fact-crime field. As one of them, I would 
advise any beginning writer to aim at some other 
market rather than lose all his self-respect by 
employing the methods outlined by this Travers. 

Gerorce E. Crarx, 
167 El Bonito Way, 
Benicia, Calif. 
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Correction 
Sir: 

In my article “Truth About the True Detec- 
tive Magazines” I noted that the books edited by 
Ethel Sundberg—Confidential, Human, and Re- 
vealing Detective—are quarterly or irregular. I 
was wrong. They are issued bi-monthly. The 
publisher assures me he welcomes queries and 
submissions from writers who can get on-the-spot 
coverage of suitable murder cases. 

Since the article was written the following 
changes occurred: Volitant has cut its price for 
manuscripts from $100 to $75. At Fawcett Pub- 
lications, Horace Brown is no longer editor of 
True Police Cases. Sam Schneider, who edits 
Faweett’s Startling Detective, has taken over. 

Hugh Layne is no longer editor of Hillman 
Publications’ four detective books. Tony Field 
succeeds him. 

R. J. Travers, 
29 Cornelia St., 
New York 14, N. Y. 


First Salel 
Sir: 

A month ago I received that wonderful letter, 
for which all beginners wait what seems “time 
without end.” Yes, Miss Hazel Berge, of Modern 
Romances, wrote: “I’m glad to tell you that your 
story is acceptable .. .” 

My first sale! And I can’t let it go by without 
a word of thanks to WD. Thanks, ever so much. 

My first serious effort in writing began about 
two and a half years ago when I subscribed to 
this helpful magazine. 

VERNA Bozunc, 
397 Seminary Ave., 
Rahway, N. J. 
Stag Nite at the Elks 
Sir: 

I will pay good rates for ORIGINAL M. C. 
material, humorous monologues, satires and par- 
odies . . . upon the acceptance of same. The 
parodies should be risque and must be written 
to any standard song. 

EsTe.re SLATER, 

“Skits,” 

1564 Broadway at 47th Street, 
Suite 202, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


January, 1948 





What Will YOU Sell in 19487 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 

Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 

Markets are wide open for established authors 
as well as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand nowl 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 

Established (1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








@ Dappp Mew wear 


to your staff and your readers 


EXTENSION 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC MONTHLY 


368 North Michigan Avenue, 





Chicago 1, Illinois 








I'VE SOLD TO: 


Christian Herald, Household, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Pageant, The Link, Frontiers, Health, many syndicates, 
westerns, etc., Toronto Star, So. Ati. Quarterly, Every- 
body’s Weekly, Editor And Publisher, Eagles’ Digest, and 
just about the whole range of markets. Reading fee: $1 
first 1,000, 50c each 1,000 Additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion St. Danville, ti. 











CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript noms | and onete ed on 
good grade bond paper. Forty cents— words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 
page included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


e $1,230 for a magazine story! 

¢ $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

e $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books ! 
e “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© Book-of-the-Month Rec dati 

e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 











beiore sending your manuscript. 
help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








if you want results: Don't market haphazardly and arite blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


fee is very low. you want to sell—we can 





NEW YORK (18), N. ¥. 
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SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE 





WISHES YOU 





A GOOD YEAR 





OF GOOD 





STORY 





TELLING 











WriTEr’s DicEst 


New Religious Market 
Sir: 

Presbyterian Life, a new national journal of 
Protestant Christianity for laymen, will be pub- 
lished beginning February 14, 1948. The an- 
nouncement was made after the November 12 
meeting of the General Council of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. 

The magazine will appear fortnightly. Its staff 
is headed by Robert J. Cadigan, of Swarthmore, 
Pa., former associate editor of Holiday Maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Cadigan was head of the English depart- 
ment at Friends Central School, Overbrook, Pa., 
for nine years. He edited articles for educational 
journals and textbooks and contributed to the 
Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal before joining Holiday. 

Circulation of the magazine for the first issue 
will be approximately 100,000. A limited preview 
edition of the new journal will come out in Jan- 
uary. The magazine will be printed and mailed 
by the Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Presbyterian Life will report world-wide events 
of Protestant Christianity in illustrated news 
columns and feature articles. Emphasis will be 
placed upon the activities of the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A. and its more than two million 
members, 

Staff members, in addition to Mr. Cadigan, 
include Francis Pickens Miller, Charlottesville, 



















HOW TO BUILD 20 BOATS CAPTAIN MIDN 


STAR ALBUM TOM MIX 


67 West 44th Street 





GREETING FOR THE NEW YEAR 
FROM A NEW ADDRESS 


TRUE, THE MAN'S MAGAZINE MOVIE STORY YEARBOOK HOPALONG CASSIDY 


TODAY'S WOMAN WHIZ COMICS NYOKA, THE JUNGLE GIRL 
TRUE CONFESSIONS wow COMICS OZZIE AND BABS 

ON Herons en HOPPY, THE MARVEL BUNNY 
Saaas-enaien viel CAPTAIN MARVEL, JR. IBIS THE INVINCIBLE 
STARTLING DETECTIVE MARY MARVEL GOLDEN ARROW WESTERN 
MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED MARVEL FAMILY CAPTAIN MARVEL 


MOVIE STAR ALBUM DON WINSLOW LANCE O'CASEY 


Editorial offices of all Fawcett Magazines now located in the 


FAWCETT BUILDING 


IGHT STORYBOOK 


CRIME SMASHER 


New York City 18, N. Y. 
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Va., Rhodes Scholar, author and editor. Asso- 
ciate editors are William M. Alrich, Jr., for- 
merly managing editor of the Luray, Va., Com- 
monwealth Review, and Henry McCorkle, former 
radio announcer and writer and army newspaper 
man. News of youth will be edited by Lois Coul- 
bourn, former editor of a Presbyterian youth 
magazine. 

Presbyterian Life is in the market for photo- 
graphs, news stories and feature articles con- 
cerned with all phases of Protestant Christianity, 
with emphasis upon Presbyterian events, people 
and places. Presbyterian Life is not accepting 
fiction at the present. 

One of Presbyterian Life’s editorial aims is to 
present true stories of Christian activities and 
personalities in a style comparable to that found 
in the best popular national magazines, Report- 
ing should be kept free from opinion at all times 
although the magazine will use interpretive essays 
as well as factual accounts. 

Specific requirements at present are as follows: 
Photographs should be as natural and informal 
as possible and should stress simplicity in their 
composition. They should be glossy black-and- 
whites, 8x10 inches, with complete caption mate- 
rial attached. Used, blurred or retouched photo- 
graphs will not be accepted. Payment will be 
made on acceptance, from $5. Presbyterian Life 
will also pay for first use of photographs, from $5. 

News stories should be news, short and ob- 
jective, and may include background material. 
They should be typed double-spaced. Limit is 
400 words. Payment will be made on or before 
publication date at two cents per usable word. 
Payment for photographs accompanying news 
stories will be $5 per picture on acceptance. 

Feature stories should be lively with human 
interest and anecdotes if possible, typed double- 
spaced. Length of feature stories should be 1000, 
1500, or 2000 words. Payment will be two cents 
per usable word, on or before publication date. 
Payment for photographs accompanying feature 
stories will be $5 per picture on acceptance. 

PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, 
Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Writer-Photographer 
Sir: 

Western Ways, 376 South Stone, Tucson, 
Arizona, are an association of free-lance writers 
and photographers covering the West. We send 
the editor a complete “package” consisting of 
both manuscript and photographs. We cover 
those states lying along both sides of the Con- 
tinental Divide, including Canada and Mexico. 
Now interested chiefly in obtaining the names 
and qualifications of professional free-lance writers 
and photographers in that area who are available 
to cover assignments. Query before submitting 
any material for marketing. Representative sam- 
ples for files welcomed. We both syndicate and 
sell for the writer-photograper. 

Curton ABBOTT. 


ZOO SALES 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


You've asked us—and we've 
always told you that we 
train beginners to sell their 
very first stories at good 
rates. Outstandingly suc- 
cessful SSW student is 
Marcia Daughtrey, whose 
first sales.we made while 
she was a student, and who 
has gone on to make over 
700 sales since then. Her profit on her small 
investment on this course runs into many 
thousand percent. 

We mention this author, and others like 
her, because she, and they, are examples of 
what we mean when we say that SSW stu- 
dents sell and continue selling. 


Enter .. . BEGINNER 
Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks. We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





Marcia Doaughtrey 





VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. é 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, yet practical 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each Plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 

Alse, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 
stories. 

Write for particulars 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif, 








TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Pro writers need pro typing. Your mss. deserves the 
professional look that may mean the difference be- 
tween sale and rejection by the editor. Original and 
free earbon mailed flat with your mss. Minor cor- 








rections if desired. Only fifteen cents per page. 
NORMAN SiLeeRt 
2966 Creston A New York 53, N. Y. 





THE SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 


+ a fen -50, or singe criticiam. Ghostin re 
Mee t. $1 to 1M; $2 to + $3 to SM. CHICAGO crags & oki 
my Sonnnvena, LIBRARY 





TERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)..........++- $1.00 
2—WRITERS: i*) ELVES! (Formu as) evcee 2,00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! fe for everytni 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MA SELL! (Advanced echniquie) +. 2,00 
5—WRITSRS: LEA! oO wrt Advance Orders -. 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (9 types EEG 3.00 


MILDRED I. 
2131 % RIDGE BLVD. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation coverin 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying a ho of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume ind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for said"), 
— Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7°x9'/." pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works In 

the field which it covers and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 
Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80 money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.00 (U. S. $), money 
— or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 


WRITING PROGRESS SATISFACTORY? 


If not, try practical, personal ty from author of over 
200 published stories and articles. Low-cost criticism and 
sales service wi satisfactory results. 
**BRAINCHILDREN,”’ 
without obligation. 


Boeent Cc. BLACKMON 
Florence, South Carolina 





Man and his 
uman Descrip- 








Inquire about 
writing from A te Z! Details 


P. ©. Bex 728 
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Designs 
Sir: 

We urgently need contributors for our publi- 
cation, Designs, in Chicago, Boston, Miami 


Beach, Denver, Portland and 
San Francisco. 

Designs is a-trade journal slanted to the field 
of interior decorating and industrial designing. 
We are interested in articles that range from 
500 to 2500 words. We use photographs with 
each article. 

Our rates are 1%c per word, $5 for the first 
two photographs and $3.50 for other photographs 
submitted for each article. 

We are also interested in trade news and will 
pay $3.50 for photographs submitted with same. 


Bottini Publishing House, 
Cart A. Pierson, 

6705 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, Californa. 


Dallas, Seattle, 


Religious Juvenile 
Sir: 

Here is some market information that may 
interest you. 

Vision is a new weekly for teen-agers (12 to 

8) beginning January 1. It will have American 
and Canadian distribution. It is published for 
young people of the Disciples of Christ Church. 
We will use fiction, features, cartoons, short 
poems, and photographs, all of teen-age interest. 
We will use no continued stories, and prefer 
stories and articles under 2,000 words. We will 
pay about a half cent a word, and $3.00 and up 
for photographs. We are especially anxious to 
get articles of current interest, relating current 
happenings to teen-agers. 

We are especially interested in finding young 
writers. 

For your information, Vision replaces Highway 
which was an 8 page weekly; the new one is a 
16 page, two-color job. 

Marjoriz THOMAS, 
Editor, Vision, 

2700 Pine Boulevard, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Sports Market 
Sir: 

We would like to make several corrections in 
our listing with your publication. Golfer and 
Sportsman’s new address is 422 Sixth Street, S. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. It is published by Lind- 
gren Publications, A. J. Lindgren, publisher. It 
is a sports publication, with material appealing to 
sportsmen and sportswomen—spectator and par- 
ticipant. Articles and stories about sports per- 
sonalities, events in the sports world, both past 
and present, any items of interest to the sports- 
minded individual are desired. Payment is lc a 
word on acceptance. The magazine is still 
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monthly, 20c per issue, and $2.00 per year. 
Margaret Bushnell is still the editor. 

Mr. Lindgren also publishes The Rabbit 
Raiser, a monthly magazine for those interested 
in the rabbit industry. Stories and articles of 
interest to the rabbit raiser are wanted here. 
Length should be about the same as for the 
G. & S. (800-1500 words). Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance. Address for ms. is the same. 

MarcareT BusHnzELL, Editor, 
Golfer and Sportsman. 


Radio Script Syndicate 

Will you draw your readers’ attention to the 
fact that we are in the market for radio scripts 
of all kinds. We supply scripts to schools, col- 
leges, Community drama groups and radio sta- 
tions and are looking for material of high quality. 

Early next year we shall prepare a bulletin 
announcing new scripts that we have acquired 
since the last catalog went to press, and writers 
who wish to be included in this bulletin should 
send their manuscripts immediately. Payment is 
on a royalty basis, and we report within two or 
three weeks. 

We suggest that writers send any material that 
they have on hand at once and request our re- 
quirement sheet for more detailed information 
for their future guidance. 

Paut Kaczanper, President, 
National Script Service, 

927 David Stott Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 






205 EAST 42nd STREET 





THE SEASON'S 
BEST WISHES 
TO ALL WRITERS 
AND AN INVITATION! 


Story styles may come and go—but good West- 
ern fiction has an appeal so deep, so wide and so 
strong that it never fades in popularity. Today 
Western stories are more popular than ever. 


RANCH ROMANCES has been a leader in the 
field of Western fiction for many years. It has 
always insisted on stories of action—true-to-life 
character—real Western atmosphere—and roman- 
tic interest. 


If you have an acquaintance with the West, its 
language and customs, there's real opportunity 
for you in writing Western fiction. 


RANCH ROMANCES has always welcomed new 
authors and can assure both new and experienced 
writers of a prompt reading and check on accept- 
ance, Standards of writing are high, but the chief 
requirement is a sincere approach and a knowl- 
edge of background. Pick up a copy from any 
newsstand and see the type of material we are 
using—and send your manuscript to 


Fanny Ellsworth, Editor 


RANCH ROMANCES 
515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 














* 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


with the most comprehensive coverage of story 
types in today's all-fiction field 
wishes to thank those authors whose fine work 
has made possible our steady expansion — 
and invites new and promising authors to send 
their work to the market which is 
never bought up. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


* 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS 
readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; dis- 
tribution at home and abroad. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 
(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 


invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 

cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


{INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


500) PHILADELPHIA 6-------PENNSYLVANIA 
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Cave—For Rent 
Sir: 

After having followed the letters in your 
column concerning cheap living for the last three 
months, I am happy to say that I have a place in 
mind where one might subsist for $1 a day, or 
even less. 

It is a “chummy” little cave, located in the 
backwoods of Arkansas, far, far from the merce- 
nary world. Yet it is not isolated; it is only a 
day’s donkey ride to the nearest trail, that leads 
to the nearest road, that leads to the nearest 
village, only thirty miles away. Although not 
glamorous, this cave is equipped for comfortable 
living. Clear water seeps through the roof, at a 
constant temperature of 32 degrees, for drinking 
and inspiration. Clear, pure light is supplied 
when the sun, sinking in the East and warming 
the sky with its ruddy glow, reflects on the sta- 
lactites on the roof. For that greatest of all of 
the necessities, food, an abundance of edible 
roots and fat grubs may be had for the digging. 

Your nearest neighbor would be the moon- 
shiner two “hollers” away, who, although he is 
not quite bright, is really a brilliant conversa- 
tionist with a 30.30. 

All this and woodticks too, for a great deal 
less than $3 a day. 

In short, dear Ed, after reading the utopian 
letters of some of these proponents of the back- 
to-nature movements, I feel that you are present- 
ing a very lopsided picture. People in these out- 
of-the-way places are invariably steeped with 
ignorance and prejudice. They would not, except 
in rare instances, provide compatible company 
for any but the most warped of introverts, Things 
are slightly cheaper, certainly, but the dollar is 
more than slightly harder to get hold of. If you 
think people in country communities aren’t close 
with a dollar, just try to pry one away from them 
sometime. 

This is really beside the point, since most of 
the authors of the epistles you published pro- 
duced their wood, light, power, and water them- 
selves. They raise their own vegetables, grind 
their own flour, butcher their own meats, squeeze 
their own chickens, milk their own cows, and 
never seem to realize that they are not gaining 
anything from their enforced poverty and their 
living in renovated chicken coops. They are 
merely shifting economic balances by substituting 
their own labor for money that would be spent 
for the same things in a town or city. They also 
neglect to mention that cows, chickens, hogs, 
sheep, etc., require something of an original in- 
vestment. Balance these two arguments against 
what they save and it is easily seen that over a 
period of time they will not be much ahead, not 
to mention the fact that such localities fairly 
exude an atmosphere conducive to mental stag- 
nation. 

Dona.p BrapFiELp, 
110 Lee Avenue, 
Tahlequah, Okla. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 


Fiction 
Radio 
English 
a 
Professional / [ow to. Study stg 
= Humor citi 
Training Prob. of the Prof, Weiter 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Publicity 
Newspaper 
Juvenile 
Screen 
(Approved for Veterans; also non-quote Foreign 
Students) 


Established in 1923 


For Writers 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6001 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, California 











Courses in 


™~ 

MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction—Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 

HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 

you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your 
questions, helping you find the 
type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you 
are writing in your own home fic- 
tion stories. essays, short sketches, 
whatever you are best suited to 
do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
today. Canadians may make pay- 
ments in Canadian funds. 


Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith's best-selling ““BASE- 
BALL.” At all bookstores. 





VETERANS: 
This course ap- 
proved for vet 
erans' training. 














THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 81, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 
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(Inquiries f 2 will call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR Wel tal depends, 


If you're selling as much material as you'd like to sell, and reaching the mar- 
kets you've always wanted to reach, there’s every possibility that 1948 will be 
happy. You're doing fine, and you'll probably keep it up. 


ee ama LIT 


But if 1947 was an empty year for you as far as sales are concerned, and there's 
no logical reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any 
different, that pleasant wish friends shouted at you one midnight recently isn’t quite 
so likely. And if that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by 
admitting one of two things: 


. . . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 

. . . Or there’s something wrong with the way you're marketing it. 

Our business, as you may have heard, is correct manuscript marketing and 
the unraveling of snarled-up techniques. The dispatch to us of some of your mate- 


rial, therefore, may be the first step toward that happy new year everybody’s been 
mentioning. 





TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines, or one 
book to a major publisher, within the past year, 
we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American 
sales, 159% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with 
beginners or newer writers until they earn their 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material 


sent, is one dollar per thousand words and final 
fraction (for example, five dollars for a script 0} 
4,356 words); minimum fee per script, three dollars. 
$25 for books of all lengths. We drop all fees after 
we make several sales for new clients. Pers 
collaboration service—where the agency works with 
the writer from plot idea through finished script 
and sale—by arrangement; information upon [ft 
quest. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, 
with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 16°* 8ROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction whes =.:iting advertisers. 
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Local Copy Makes Good 


How to Sell Articles to 


By SIDNEY BULLA 


Editor, Houston Chronicle Magazine 


well, make it 9:00! You have finished 

your breakfast coffee and sneaked into 
the living room to relax in your bathrobe 
and slippers with the morning paper. 

You don’t want to be instructed, too 
much. You don’t want to be admonished. 
Fact is, you don’t want to do any heavy 
thinking on any subject until Monday 
morning rolls around. You just want to be 
entertained. 

Week ends, taken as a whole, are a grand 
institution. And one of their brighter facets 
is the Sunday paper which—as I shall en- 
deavor to point out—is to be of more than 
passing significance to the free-lance writer 
who is trying to crash his first market. 

If you are one of those persons who has 
been papering his room with rejection slips, 
marked “sorry, no; but please cum again,” 
.... you'd better take a good, long look 
at the Sunday newspaper field. For some- 
thing is happening there . . . something 
called local Sunday magazines which may 
offer you that first break, for which you 


[’ IS Sunday morning, 8:00 o’clock— 























Local Sunday Magazines 


have been hoping. 

The point for the moment, however, is 
that the Sunday magazines are buying free- 
lance material, and they are in the market 
for a good deal more than they are now 
getting! 

Chances are there is at least one in your 
state. If you don’t already know of it, a 
little checking with your newsstand dealer 
should reveal the information. I’m not 
talking about the old-fashioned Sunday 
“supplements” or Sunday picture sections. 
I mean full-fledged magazines, usually 
tabloid size and often in full color, distrib- 
uted locally only. 

The origin and growth of this amazing 
upstart in the Sunday newspaper field has 
been gradual. Time was when most news- 
papers had a scattering of feature stories 
and pictures throughout their various Sun- 
day sections to “spice up” the straight news 
matter. They still do. 

But the increasing popularity of such fea- 
tures began to exert pressure on publishers 
to provide even more in the way of special 
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Sunday entertainment. Larger comic sec- 
tions were one answer, but they still did 
not fill the bill. The first real steps in the 
direction of the Sunday magazine came 
several decades ago in the form of Hearst’s 
American Weekly. Gradually other papers 
began to produce special feature sections 
of their own. The New York Times was a 
pioneer in the brown rotogravure picture 
section. Others followed this lead. 

But it has been in comparatively recent 
years that the Sunday feature section has 
begun to take on the characteristics of a 
real magazine, in composition and layout 
and editorial policy. The Atlanta Journal 
and the Louisville Courier-Journal were 
among the earlier ones, but now they are 
numbered in the dozens throughout the 
country. 

These are locally-produced magazines, in 
contrast to nationally syndicated newspaper 
magazines such as This Week and Parade. 
Their almost exclusive interest is in local 
stories . . . and that’s where you come in! 

Get hold of a batch of back numbers and 
study them. Find out what their special 
characteristics are: What type of story do 
they appear to like? How long? What 
picture support usually accompanies ar- 
ticles? Do they use any fiction, or is all copy 
factual? These are just some of the ques- 
tions you must ask yourself, but they are 
all-important. 

Because the Sunday magazines we are 
discussing are local in character they offer 
you your big opportunity. Stick to the 
magazine or magazines published in your 
own state. You will find that, although they 
occasionally use “big name” writers, you 
still have the advantage because you are on 
the ground and can keep up a steady flow 
of local copy better than the big-timers. 

As editor of the Houston Chronicle’s local 
Sunday magazine section, I am constantly 
nonplussed by the copy I receive from 
free-lancers. It so rarely complies with 
our magazine’s standing specifications— 
although I know positively in many in- 
stances that the writers are regular readers 
of the magazine. There is no quicker way 
to alienate the sympathies of an editor than 
to violate the first principles of his publi- 
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cation’s policy. 


If a magazine sticks to 
its own state for story locales, for example, 
why submit features based on any other 
region? 


You will find that Sunday magazines in 
different cities have different “personalities.” 
Some use more picture support with stories 
than others. Some have a higher percentage 
of staff-written or syndicated articles than 
their neighbors. Some, particularly in the 
fast-developing rotogravure field, use full 
color photo transparencies to illustrate 
stories along with ordinary black and white 
prints. A survey of editors in a number 
of states over the country reveals these 
general characteristics : 

1. About 90 per cent of the material 
used in these magazines is state or regional 
in character; the balance is usually com- 
posed of general features, such as fashions 
or movies. 

2. Staff-written copy runs from 50 to 80 
per cent of the total content, but since many 
magazines at the present time are under- 
staffed, perhaps because of their newness, the 
editors are not happy about this situation. 

3. Editors generally would like to see a 
good many more manuscripts from free- 
lancers in their state, but they would like 
to see them of better quality, and tailored 
to their magazines’ specifications. 

4. Stories of from 600 to 1500 words are 
most in demand. Top grade picture support 
is a must, ranging from one to eight or 10 
prints depending on the subject and length. 


5. Continuity in pictures is favored. Edi- 
tors generally are leary of color transpar- 
encies, especially anything as small as 35 
mm. It is better to query in advance on 
color, since most of it is staff-produced. 

6. Some magazines use no fiction. Some 
use it sparingly. The best bet by far is 
factual feature material with a definite 
sectional slant. 

7. Most editors like their copy at least six 
weeks in advance, so avoid coverage of 
“spot news” events. 

8. Payment is generally on publication, 
and averages out about $25 a tabloid-size 
page, including pictures. 

There are certain general story categories 
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"Silly Boy! How can you write a book when you haven't even started to live yet?" 


which, fitted into their own particular locale, 
are almost invariably good copy for the 
Sunday magazine. The success story is one. 
I have in mind a community which mobil- 
ized its citizenry to make it the cleanest and 
the safest town in Texas. It became just 
that, and the example it set must have pro- 
vided an inspiration to many another mu- 
nicipality. Then there was the story of the 
small town bank that, through 57 years of 
operations, had paid 100 dividends to its 
stockholders—depressions or no. 
Challenging the unknown is another good 
story formula. How about the man who 
developed a new serum, or a better build- 
ing brick, or who grew two bolls of cotton 
where one grew before? Another is the ad- 
venture story. In Texas we have mén who 
fight oil well fires for a living. In Florida 
it might be training tigers for a circus act. 
Now slip on that bathrobe and those slip- 
pers again, and let’s look at this magazine 
proposition from the reader’s standpoint. 
Impress on yourself that these publica- 
tions are really approaching full “magazine” 


stature, and are regarded as such in the 
average reader’s eyes. The reasons for this 
are legion. 

In the first place, there has been a 
definite need in this country for good 
regional magazines ever since the read- 
ing public first developed an appetite for 
magazines a few generations back. But, 
competition of big national journals has 
denied local periodicals adequate reader 
and advertiser patronage in most cases. 
The advent of the Sunday newspaper mag- 
azine has changed all that. Provided an 
assured readership and consequently a high 
standing as an advertising medium, the 
local Sunday magazine has become an 
institution to be reckoned with. It is appar- 
ently here to stay. 


It took us here at The Chronicle a little 
time to understand the full significance of 
this challenge. Influenced perhaps by out- 
worn techniques which were still in use in 
many parts of the country, we filled some 
of the first issues of our new local magazine 
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with routine hobby and personality stories, 
and puerile pictorial photography. 

The reading public accepted this, I am 
sure, only because it had never been af- 
forded a more dynamic diet. But gradually 
we began to see that what we were doing 
might be space-filling, but it was purpose- 
less. Sooner or later you begin to scrape 
the bottom of the barrel on hobby stories. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t emphasize hobby 
stories too much. There is nothing wrong 
with a good one. But I use the illustration 
merely to point up what I consider to be a 
grave lack of understanding on the part of 
some publications as to what their basic 
function is. 

I said there existed a definite need for 
good regional magazines. Well, then, if a 
local newspaper magazine is going to be a 
good one, if it is going to be significant, it 
must sink its roots deep into the sod of the 
region in which it is published. Only in so 
doing can it serve the interests of that re- 
gion. Only in so doing can it provide its 
citizens with that broad cultural and his- 
torical base which makes a people great. 

Perhaps we are more conscious of this 
fact here in Texas where a major economic 
and cultural metamorphosis is dramatically 
underway. We are seeing the face of our 
state and the way of life of our people 
change almost before our very eyes, and 
some of us are asking ourselves a good many 
searching questions in an effort to integrate 
what is happening with what has happened. 
We see the glimmer of a new manner of 
living—the Texas way, which is a fusion 
of our Spanish heritage, of the broad spaces, 
of enormous natural wealth, and the quick- 
ening pulse of a frontier which still exists! 


But the forces that make up the basic 
character of Texas are at work in one form 
or another all over the country. If the free- 
lance writer has lived long in his present 
locality, he must have sensed them from 
time to time. These are the forces which 
are shaping the destinies of all of us, and 
unless you have a mature understanding of 
them you cannot write significantly. 

We want the writers for our magazine 
to grasp this, and I am sure that the editors 


of all good local magazines do likewise. If 
we are to fulfill our mission of becoming 
an important regional publication we must 
have this sort of writing. 


~ The facets of good regional writing are 
many. They do not even preclude good 
hobby stories. You can run the gamut— 
personalities, legends, beauty spots, success 
stories, sports, history—provided you write 
with regional understanding. 

A case in point, I believe, is a story we 
did last summer on the Big Bend National 
Park in Texas. One of the newest of na- 
tional parks, Big Bend embraces some of 
the most spectacular mountain and desert 
scenery to be found anywhere in this coun- 
try. But it apparently was unknown to most 
Texans, to say nothing of out-staters. Tour- 
ists’ attendance had been negligible since 
the opening in 1944. 

Then last summer we ran in full color 
a cover and double page spread on the 
park, and followed up a few weeks later 
with a feature on legends of the Big Bend 
region. At the end of the tourist season, 
the National Park Service announced that 
Big Bend Park had recorded the largest per- 
centage increase in attendance of any na- 
tional park in the country. We like to think 
—and officials at Big Bend tell us—that we 
played some role in introducing many Tex- 
ans to one of their greatest scenic and re- 
creational resources. 


More and more newspapers and adver- 
tisers are becoming sold on the local maga- 
zine idea. For one thing, it offers a medium 
for full color reproduction—and full color 
is one of the biggest current trends in 
journalism. For another, the magazine has 
a “longer life” in the readers’ homes than 
the rest of the paper. 

“As old as yesterday’s newspaper” does 
not apply where the local magazine is 
concerned. Many readers keep copies for 
weeks, much as they do the national jour- 
nals. Some libraries even maintain complete 
bound files, because the issues constitute 
a fine encyclopedia of “localiana.” 


A friend of mine well acquainted with 
the field told me of an incident when the 
Nashville Tennessean had a back-order for 
1000 copies of its magazine which were 
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"Et Tu, Brute?” 


unavailable. The circulation department 
sent route boys out with their pockets full 
of nickels to try and buy up old copies of 
the date in the homes four days after 
publication. The boys came back with the 
desired number of copies. This shows the 
Sunday magazine is kept in the home longer 
than the news section. 

So your reader is back in his bathrobe 
and slippers perusing the Sunday paper and 
he doesn’t want to be lectured to. Re- 
member that, if you expect to sell your 
local magazine. One of the most indefinable 
—and yet important—aspects of turning 
out salable copy is your approach to the 
story. 

Assuming that your material is assembled, 
don’t sit down to the typewriter with a 
heavy hand as if you intended to grind out 
an epic. If that’s the mood you’re in at the 
moment, you'll do better to go fishing and 
relax. This is one case where putting off 
*til tomorrow can be a blessing. 

It’s usually much easier to add “weight” 
to a story after it is written than to take 
it off. But if it comes up cumbersome on 
the first draft you will probably never re- 


trieve the light touch as far as that piece 
is concerned. 

If you begin to sound like you’re on a 
platform instead of in an easy chair, then 
you are bogged down. That’s when the 
Sunday reader gets up, lays aside his paper, 
and goes out to weed the garden. You 
have lost the “conversational manner.” 

So much for the easy approach, which 
is just another way of saying handle your 
subject crisply and simply. Now for your 
lead. There is a trick to this which you may 
not get right off the bat. For magazine 
feature leads are usually unlike éither the 
straight news lead or the fiction narrative 
opening. 

If you have studied straight news head- 
lines at all you know that they are resumés 
of the story beneath. So is the straight 
news lead. But the magazine headline—Ah! 
That’s something else! The magazine head 
is generally a teaser rather than a resumé, 
for the simple reason that the editor knows 
that anyone perusing his publication is not 
looking for smash spot news but wants to 
be enticed into reading something that may 
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capture his imagination. The magazine 
story lead, also, is a teaser. 

Startling statements, bizarre quotes are 
often used as magazine leads. But the trick 
is to follow up quickly with bolstering facts. 
Don’t whet the reader’s interest with a 
teaser, and then leave him to wander aim- 
lessly through a factless fog. He will sud- 
denly quit wandering, and quit reading! 

You’ve got to give him the Who, What, 
When, and Where of the straight news lead 
without too much delay. But remember 
that to these four Ws can be added a How. 
And that W in front of How spells WHOW! 

If the knack of writing a good magazine 
lead comes hard for you, try writing the 
piece straight through with a wooden lead. 
Then go back and lift out the point of the 
story which strikes you most forcibly. You 
now have before you the bricks and mortar 
of a good smash lead! 

I am reminded of a story we once did 
on a lifeguard who was a deaf-mute. It 
could have been handled in the routine 
manner with a wooden lead, thus: 

“Jimmy Phelps of Galveston is a deaf- 
mute, but he had saved the lives of 200 
people during his career as a lifeguard on 
the beachfront.” 

Not bad. But the reporter who did the 
story realized he could not talk to the cen- 
tral character, so he told his tale through 
the eyes of another man, thus: 

“The fat bartender polished a Martini 
glass which didn’t need polishing. 


oe 


Jimmy Phelps? Sure I know him. 
Everybody in Galveston knows Jimmy.’ He 
gingerly placed the Martini glass on a shelf. 
‘Some 200 people—maybe more—owe their 
lives to him.’ ” 

That’s one way of using your ingenuity 
to intrigue the reader. We did another 
story, a sort of exposé on the fortune-telling 
racket. The reporter could have started it 
off by saying that thousands of people in 
Houston were annually being mulcted of 
their savings by unscrupulous mystics. He 
didn’t. His idea was better: 


“Things sure look rosy for me. 
“My income next year is going to be in- 
creased by 73 per cent and I am going to 
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take a trip abroad. In the next five years 
I am really going to town! 

“I got the lowdown on all of this from 
one of Houston’s estimated 200 fortune tel- 
lers, practically all of whom are operating 
in violation of the law.” 

Second in importance only to the lead 
is a punch line which winds up the story. 
Make it dramatic, conclusive, and a sum- 
mation. It’s often a good idea to write 
through to what you think is the end, and 
then back up a little and cut it off suddenly 
with a punch line. Too many pieces seem 
to dribble out to no real meaning. 

Strive for short sentences and short para- 
graphs. Don’t use bizarre words. Quotes 
or dialogue freely used help most stories. 

Don’t fabricate to achieve sensationalism. 

If the stories are fakes, the reader soon 
disbelieves all he reads in the Sunday maga- 
zine and with reader disbelief comes death. 
Unless the story is frankly fiction, deal only 
with factual material, well documented. 
Avoid asterisks and footnotes. Don’t put 
words in people’s mouths to gain a desired 
effect. Quote exactly. 

Be careful about using the first person. 
It is sometimes acceptable in humorous 
pieces, but otherwise it is rarely justified 
unless the writer is a recognized authority 
on the subject and his name carries weight. 


Observe routine copy styles: double space; 
plenty of room at top and bottom of pages; 
don’t break paragraphs on pages; enclose 
return postage. 

Study the cutline style of the magazine 
to which you are submitting your manu- 
script. Are picture captions brief; long? 
Don’t repeat facts in captions when they 
are already in the story. Identify people 
in the pictures clearly. Most editors like 
captions numbered and widely spaced on 
a single sheet of paper, with corresponding 
numbers on the pictures. 

Above all, get a general perspective. Just 
because you think a story is important, don’t 
make it impotent by overwriting. Put your- 
self in the editor’s shoes, with his space 
limitations and need for considering the 
magazine as a whole. If a specific length 
has been ordered, don’t exceed it and make 
excuses. And don’t try to reinforce a basic- 
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“| hear you are an editor, Mr. Pawlsonl™ 


ally weak locale angle by subterfuge in the 
hope it will get by. Editors get used to 
spotting such phonies after reading dozens 
of manuscripts a month, and you will auto- 
matically lose their confidence on future 
stories. 

If your manuscript doesn’t ring the bell 
in the form in which it is submitted, chances 
are it will be returned with a rejection slip. 
It if isn’t good enough to buy with normal 
editing they won’t fool with it. 

Sometimes, however, according to Editor 
William Kingsbury of the Tennessean, his 


magazine will purchase a certain amount 
of material and rewrite it to conform with 
their style. “If this weren’t possible, we 
wouldn’t be using much free-lance material.” 

Naturally, though, a magazine prefers to 
get clean, well angled copy. 


WEEN you have a story idea which you 

feel definitely fulfills your local news- 
paper magazine’s specifications, drop the 
editor a query, outlining the story plus 
available picture support. The editor prob- 
ably will not order the story, but may ask 
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for its submission on approval. Then fire 
away, following any suggestions he may 
have made. If a query brings no encour- 
agement and you are still convinced of the 
feature’s worth, submit the fullfledged copy 
with pictures. 

Some editors are reluctant to buy free- 
lance copy without personal contact with 
the writer. Consequently, if you live in a 
small town within the paper’s circulation 
area, it is a good idea to try and get lined 
up as the local correspondent for general 
news. That will put you in the favorable 
position of at least being known. Investigate 
whether the paper already has a corres- 
pondent in your town and whether the town 
is in the paper’s circulation area. If the 
prospects are favorable, apply for the cor- 
respondent’s job by writing the paper’s 
state editor. 

As Mr. Kingsbury says: 

“TI cannot but think that there are in per- 
haps two score towns in our trade territory 
enough good stories to keep a keen-witted 
writer who could master the techniques of 
a simple flash camera in a reasonably steady 
income from our magazine alone. It would 
be a boon if some of the people in those 
towns who are trying to write fiction would 
make a study of our magazine and turn 
their attention to feature articles.” 

And remember, no story should be longer 
than it takes to make the reader yawn once. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
MARKETS 

The Star Weekly, 80 King St. West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Contact George 
Rogers on non-fiction; Gwen Cowley for 
fiction. A weekly newspaper-magazine, in- 
cluding a complete novel, rotogravure, and 
comic section plus two magazine sections. 
Want short stories full of action and 
color, romance, mystery and westerns with 
strong plots. Best length is 3,500 to 5,000 
words, Also use a complete novel to con- 
dense to 45,000 words. Some serial stories 

of from 10,000 to 25,000-30,000 words. 
Use articles from 1,500 to 2,000 words 
and fillers up to 1,200 words on subjects 
that are timely and of outstanding interest 
to Canadians. This includes human interest 
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stories as well as the more significant type 
of feature. Sample topics are: new devel- 
opments in industrial, scientific, economic, 
political, medical fields; profiles of persons 
in the news; sports; nature; Hollywood; 
true adventure. Prefer articles popularh 
written, well anecdoted, fact packed, and 
colorful. Materia] must be authentic. Chief 
taboo is history—stories should have up-to- 
the-minute news appeal. 

The Star Weekly also buys photographs 
and occasionally, poetry. Report in two 
weeks, and pay on acceptance. Rates vary 
according to length, prominence of author, 
and quality. For 3,500-word short stories, 
they pay from $250 to $400. 

Rocky Mountain Empire Magazine, Den- 
ver Post, Denver 1, Colo. This is a color 
rotogravure magazine which accompanies 
the Sunday paper. E. L. Howe of the 
magazine says they use much free-lance ma- 
terial on topics from a wide area between 
the Missouri River and west coast states, 
border to border. No subject matter re- 
strictions, but like up-to-date personality 
pieces; authentic western historicals; 
“women’s copy,” breezily told; and features 
on western industrial and cultural develop- 
ment—in that order. Stress informal style 
and human interest approach. 

“We are attempting to build up a news- 
paper magazine of and for the Western 
states, written by Western writers. Have 
used free-lance material to a very heavy ex- 
tent thus far, though recent staff additions 
now permit us to raise quality standards a 
bit on outside contributions. We are still 
wide open, however, for the unusual in 
topic or treatment. We are following no 
beaten track.” Material should run 1,800 
to 2,500 words, and they publish some good 
shorts of 800 to 1,200 words. Use photo- 
graphs, but buy no fiction or poetry. Report 
in two weeks and pay 35c a column inch 
(about 1-plus cents a word) monthly on 
publication. Pay $2 to $8 apiece for pic- 
tures, depending on size. 

The Sunday Star Pictorial Magazine, 
1101 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. Philip H. Love edits this gra- 
vure-printed supplement. Want feature 
stories with strong local angles. Subject 
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matter can be persons, places or things-— 
anything with local slant, accompanied by 
good pictures—or for which good pictures 
are obtainable. Use picture layouts with 
master caption up to 150 words. Articles 
from 150 to 700 words. Ideal length is 300- 
500. 

Mr. Love says: “The development of 
the gravure local magazine is opening a 
new field of writing and illustrating, but | 
doubt that the average free-lance will get 
much out of it. 

“In the case of The Sunday Star Pictorial 
Magazine, for example, the emphasis is all 
on features with a strong local (District of 
Columbia and the nearby counties of Mary- 
land and Virginia) angle. How can a writer 
or photographer in, say, Chicago hope to 
break into such a market? 

“As for the local free-lances, my experi- 
ence has been that very few of them can 
meet our rather rigid requirements. I tell 
them 600 words, and they write 1,800. I 
suggest condensation, and they think that 
means simply to throw away parts of the 
story—often the most interesting parts. Out 
of about a dozen free-lance articles sub- 
mitted during the last year, only three have 
been acceptable. Though the writers were 
told that 600-700 words was our limit, one 
article ran to 1,800, one to 1,200 and the 
other to 1,000. One, in addition to being 
too long, had to be rewritten. 

“The photographers stand a_ better 
chance of meeting our requirements, but 
must meet rather stiff competition from the 
various picture services.” 

Buy no poetry or fiction. Report in 2 or 
3 weeks and pay $3 for photos and $5 to 
$25 for stories, depending on interest of 
subject and attractiveness of resulting dis- 
play—not on mere wordage alone. 

The Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga. Angus 
Perkerson edits this magazine, which was a 
pioneer in the field. A large proportion of 
their articles are staff written, but they are 
glad to consider free-lancers’ contributions. 

“We make a particular effort to print 
things we think young people will like. We 
try for stories on science and medicine, but 
we look at everything from a Georgia slant. 
Generally speaking, articles should not be 
more than 800 words long. 
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“Our aim is to print a local newspaper 
magazine which has the finish and color 
and big-time appearance of national maga- 
zines but remains Georgian to the bone.” 
Use no fiction. Pay 2 cents‘a word and up 
for material plus extra for photographs to 
illustrate the articles. Attempt to report in 
two weeks and pay on acceptance. 

Indianapolis Star Magazine, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Lloyd H. Wilkins, editor. Maga- 
zine is primarily staff written, but do have 
a limited field for free-lancers. Want only 
material with an Indiana angle; Hoosier 
personalities, places, and activities. Text 
varies from 300 to 1,000 words. Illustrative 
pictures for articles are essential. Use no 
poetry or fiction. Report in one week, and 
pay on publication. Pay “the average news- 
paper rate; rather low.” 

Journal and Courier Magazine Section, 
Lafayette, Ind. Janice Erselcuk, editor. A 
Saturday section, which is staff written or 
uses syndicated features. No fiction. Pay 
about $3 for free-lance pictures, mostly of 
local accident variety. 

Des Moines Register, Des Moines, Iowa. 
In the market only for exceptionally good 
pictures of general rotogravure variety. 

Courier-Journal Magazine, Louisville 2, 
Ky. Cary Robertson, editor. Use no fiction. 
Want true stories concerning Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana—their immediate circu- 
lation area. Want art to accompany fea- 
tures, but will send their own photographer. 
Occasionally purchase free-lance pictures 
too. Have no definite percentage for free- 
lance material. Buy what seems most read- 
able. If a subject makes a better picture 
layout, the text is cut accordingly. Pay 
from $5 to $25 on publication, except in 
very rare cases. 

Time-Picayune-New Orleans States Maga- 
zine, New Orleans, La. Warren C, Ogden, 
editor. Want short-short stories, up to 
1,500 words, and use one each issue. Also 
take general rotogravure photos. Buy 
mostly well illustrated feature stories, and 
regional slant is desired. Forty per cent of 
the magazine comes chiefly from free-lance 
sources. Time for reports varies. Pay $3 
to $5 each for photos and $15 to $25 for 
short-shorts—on publication. 

Lewiston Journal Magazine, 104 Park 
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St., Lewiston, Me. Faunce Pendexter, edi- 
tor. A Saturday night supplement to the 
daily paper. Use no fiction or poetry. Want 
articles with Maine angle only, historical, 
geographic, feature articles on Maine sub- 
jects. Use accompanying photographs. Re- 
port a few days after receipt of material, 
and pay 10c a column inch, with bonus for 
an especially good article. 

The Christian Science Monitor Magazine 
Section, 1 Norway St., Boston, Mass. Wal- 
ter W. Cunningham, editor. An integral 
part of the Saturday Monitor. Use non- 
fiction material of 1,200 words. Quality 
has to be excellent to sell to this dignified 
and high standarded newspaper. Study a 
copy first, and query before submission. 
Use photographs with their articles, and 
pay $30 for articles and illustrations. Pres- 
tige value is high, and the paper circulates 
nationally. 

Minneapolis Tribune Magazine, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Rolf Felstad, editor. Hold 
your fire on this market for a year. Section 
was discontinued about a year ago, but they 
do plan to reactivate it. Used regional non- 
fiction and occasional short fiction, with 
rates from $5 to $25, including art. Mr. 
Felstad points out that he was formerly be- 
sieged with material of general instead of 
local interest—a waste of time for both 
editor and writers, 

Sunday Mirror Magazine, 235 E. 45th 
St., N. Y. C. 17. Kenneth McCaleb, editor. 
Supplement to the tabloid Daily Mirror. 
Want news feature material photo-illus- 
trated. Test of value is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of shock or wonderment 
it causes the reader. Use no fiction or 
poetry. Report in two weeks, and pay about 
$50 to $75 for material which will make 
one page. Pay about a month before pub- 
lication date. 

The New York Times Magazine, Times 
Square, N. Y. C. Lester Markel, editor, ex- 
plains: “Basically, the policy of the Times 
Magazine is that we shall provide for the 
reader three things: (1) The background 
of the current news; (2) A survey of the 
trends in contemporary everyday life; (3) 
Important opinion. 

“We define news in its broadest sense; 
the range covers virtually the whole field 
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of human endeavor—politics and science, 
education and sports, personalities and 
fashions, travel, religion, the arts, etc. We 
also seek contemporary humor in prose and 
verse.” 

Full length articles usually run from 
1,500 to 2,500 words, sometimes longer, 
Basic rate is $100, but varies with quality 
of script and amount of time and work the 
writer has given it. Photographs are de- 
sired with articles but not essential. Shorter 
articles run from 400 to 1,200 words and 
should also refer to news events. Pay for 
such scripts is 4c a word. Use no fiction. 
Study the magazine carefully before sub- 
mission and query on article ideas. 

The Post-Standard, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Alfred J. Snell, magazine editor. This isa 
16-page tabloid section, using only three, 
non-syndicated local pages, with material 
mainly prepared by Editor Snell. Require 
illustrations on every page, usually of pho- 
tographic nature. Operate on week to week 
basis, but local pages are usually scheduled 
two weeks in advance. Have staff photog- 
rapher, but buy some pix—local slant—at 
$3 each. Free-lance material should be 
local in nature. Suggested topics are the 
historical, humorous, sectional crime stories. 
One feature example is a story on a ceram- 
ics exhibit in the Syracuse Museum, with 
a brief historical review of ceramic history. 
Use no fiction. Report in two or three 
weeks and pay $3 to $10 depending on 
value of material and need for rewriting 
and editing. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, 617 Vine St. 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio. E. M. Boyd, managing 
editor. Publish a Sunday rotogravure maga- 
zine, for which they occasionally buy photos 
at $3 apiece. These are general news or 
human interest photos and need not be re- 
gional. Use no fiction. Buy poetry at 10c 
a line for the twice-a-month “Poetry Cor- 
ner” from the Ohio Valley region only. 
Report in a month. 

Columbus Dispatch Sunday Magazine, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. Del Bodey, editor. 
Use articles on Ohio subjects only for their 
rotogravure magazine. Keep lengths under 
1,000 words. Story should be entertaining 
as well as informative, with a free-flowing 
style. Use from one to four free-lance 
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stories an issue, and like personal contact 
with their writers. Articles with time ele- 
ment or seasonal nature have to meet a six- 
week deadline. Buy photographs on Ohio 
subjects. Use no fiction or poetry. Report 
in two weeks, and rates vary according to 
importance or quality of material, work 
involved, etc. Pay 10th of each month fol- 
lowing publication. 

Oregon Journal, Portland 7, Oregon. 
Dean Collins, editor. Magazine uses arti- 
cles on Pacific Northwest, local features 
with pictures. Range includes anything of 
interest to the general public—sports, wild- 
life, outstanding hobbies, history with a con- 
nection to the present. Lengths are 1,000 
to 1,200 words generally. Use no fiction 
or poetry at the present time. No set time 
for reports, though answer queries immedi- 
ately. Pay $15 to $30 an article on publica- 
tion. Free-lance offerings haven’t been too 
plentiful and they like to keep up a 
backlog. “Most copy needs more continuity, 
unity, and precision.” 

The Oregonian Sunday Magazine Sec- 
tion, Portland 5, Oregon. Jalmar Johnson, 
editor. Want articles on the Pacific North- 
west. Word lengths are 1,500 to 2,500. Use 
photographs and take poems for the poetry 
column at $1 each. No fiction, Report in 
two weeks, and pay Ic a word on tenth of 
month following publication. 

Providence Sunday Journal, 75 Fountain 
Street, Providence, R. I. Use articles with 
a strong Rhode Island angle, and prefer- 
ably with a news peg on which to hang the 
story. Also buy story pictures with R. I. 
interest. A study of the magazine reveals 
that text should be kept short, as the sec- 
tion uses a great deal of pictorial material. 
Use no fiction. Report in three to six weeks 
and payment, which varies, is made the 
fifteenth of every month following publica- 
tion, 

The Nashville Tennessean Magazine, 
Nashville 1, Tenn. William Kingsbury, edi- 
tor. About 80 per cent staff-produced 
since all material must have a Nashville 
or Tennessee angle and caliber of free- 
lance copy has not been high enough. 

“We like to think of our editorial slant as 
being bright without being hoked-up or 
corny. As the number of pages we have in 
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each issue, is expanding, there will be a 
need for more material than the staff can 
produce. I have been surprised at the small 
amount of free-lance material which has 
been submitted to me, and I have also been 
surprised by its lack of quality. I think that 
many people who would like to write are 
concentrating on fiction and overlooking 
the needs of magazines such as ours, which, 
for anybody with the wit to see a story and 
the means of developing it, make a good 
market.” ° 

Free-lance material should seek a 60—40 
ration between text and pictures. Pay by 
what they think each article is worth in re- 
lation to the other material on hand. Usu- 
ally runs into about $20 for a 2,000-word 
article, with extra pay for pictures, if they 
are good. Pay on acceptance and report 
within a few days. Use no fiction or poetry. 

Houston Chronicle Rotogravure Maga- 
zine, Houston, Texas. Sidney C. Bulla, edi- 
tor. Want feature stories, with picture sup- 
port, on Texas subjects only. Average re- 
quirements: 300-400 words, four to six pix 
of high quality. Region within 150 miles 
of Houston given preference. Pictures used 
only with stories, but high quality, full color 
transparencies are acceptable in sizes larger 
than 35 mm. Use no poetry or fiction. Want 
their writing relaxed, natural and easy go- 
ing. Report in a week and pay $25 per 
tabloid size page, including pictures. 

The Salt Lake Tribune, Tribune-Tele- 
gram Bldg., Salt Lake City 10, Utah. Paula 
C. Simmons, magazine editor, has an eye 
on the future expansion of her magazine 
and wants to encourage free-lance material. 
Uses features, preferably with black and 
white glossy illustrations and regional in in- 
terest. Slant for Utah, Idaho, Nevada, and 
Colorado, with some attention to Wyoming 
and Arizona. Report in a week, and pay 
$15 and up for 500 words, with one glossy. 

Seattle Times Sunday Magazine Section, 
Seattle 11, Wash. Chester Gibbon, editor. 
Use all types of article material, but prefer 
Pacific Northwest angle. Want suitable art, 
unless article lends itself to sketches. 

“We average about three free-lance arti- 
cles per issue. Biggest criticism I have of 
free-lance offerings is that writers too fre- 
quently fail to cover all important angles 
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of a story. Also I have found a few cases 
of glaring unreliability. With writers who 
are unknown to us, we check and double 
check their facts—a process which is some- 
times difficult and always time-consuming. 
Documentation, where necessary, would be 
helpful.” 

Use no fiction or poetry. Report in three 
weeks. Pay varies from $15 to $25 for 
1,200 to 1,500 word articles. 

The Spokesman Review (Pacific Parade), 
Spokane; Washington. C. R. Star, Jr., Sun- 
day editor. Use Inland Empire history, per- 
sonalities, etc. Largely staff produced, but 
occasional market. Articles must have pic- 
tures. Report in a week, and payment is by 
personal arrangement. 

Milwaukee Fournal, Milwaukee, Wisc. H. 
Russell Austin, magazine editor. Buy gen- 
eral news and feature pictures for roto- 
gravure section and rates vary. Also take 
articles on Wisconsin interests for their 
book section. Report promptly and pay, 
which varies, is made a few weeks after ac- 
ceptance. 

The American Weekly, 235 E. 45th St., 
N. Y. C., 17. Walter Howey, editor. This 
magazine section is carried in Sunday pa- 
pers all over the country, so it is of more 
than regional interest. Considers factual 
articles or suggestions for articles based on 
twelve basic human interests: achievement, 
culture, faith, health, heroism, mystery, re- 
creation, romance, science, security, self-im- 
provement, and tragedy. Want sharply 
pointed true stories, dramatized and human- 
ized to compel reader interest. Uses no 
fiction. 

Parade, Chrysler Building, N. Y. C., 17. 
Ken W. Purdy, editor. Sunday supplement 
distributed to 22 papers with a circulation 
of 4,750,000. Want standard picture stories, 
up to 40 per cent text. Interested in any 
subject that can be illustrated photographic- 
ally. Also use text articles of general interest 
from 1500 to 2,500 words. Use no fiction 
or poetry. Report in three days, and pay 
$200 to $500 on acceptance. 
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This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 
William I. Nichols, editor. A weekly sup- 
plement distributed to 24 newspapers, with 
a circulation of 8,734,097. Want fiction of 
the highest quality, which reflects our times, 
problems, and emotions. Maximum length 
is 5,000 words. Outstanding short shorts of 
from 1,000 to 1,500 words particularly de- 
sired, as are stories from 2,000 to 3,500 
words. Address scripts to Fiction Editor. 
Do not want serials, two part stories or 
novelettes. 


For articles, preferred subjects are: per- 
sonality stories about men and women, 
whose experiences have been unique, com- 
pelling or inspirational; community better- 
ment; new developments in medicine and 
science (non-technical); sports; unusual 
adventures. Articles with a strong “you” 
interest, which help the reader better him- 
self and tie in with his concern for his 
health, family, security, community, and 
nation. Articles on foreign affairs, political 
personalities or subjects strongly local to 
New York are usually bought only for the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune edition. 

Articles which lend themselves to dra- 
matic pictorial treatment are especially 
desired, and if professional quality photos 
are available, submit them with manu- 
scripts. Like to get outlines of articles in ad- 
vance of finished scripts. First photograph 
or two of outline should comprise the actual 
lead of articles. Prefer 1,500 to 2,500 words 
lengths. Send to Article Editor and en- 
close stamped self-addressed envelope. 

Also use short articles which lend them- 
selves to photographic treatment, dramatic, 
unusual anecdotes; 300-word sketches of 
colorful personalities. Buy cartoons. Stay 
away from personality sketches of people 
who have died, travel articles, descriptions 
of places, customs, annual events such as 
fiestas, and regional subjects. Magazine is 
made up seven weeks in advance, so live 
news topics are likely to be outdated. Re- 
port in ten days; rates are $100 to $1000. 
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One Childbirth 
Gives You 
A Family 


By CURTISS T. GARDNER 


HAT would happen to the human 

race were every parent, after having 

conceived and borne a child, to 
abandon the offspring immediately. 

Makes a rather forbidding spectacle, 
doesn’t it? Well, then, narrow the concept 
to the writing business. Imagine where 
many a Big Name writer might be today 
if, after suffering the anguish of mental 
childbirth, he had abandoned his brain 
children. 

Look back into the very beginnings of 
fictional art. Were not almost all folk- 
lores built around one mighty hero, or a set 
cast of such heroes, carried through a long 
series of exploits? 

The number of modern series characters 
who have achieved immortality becomes 
too large for inventory. Even if you ar- 
rived too late to enjoy the thrill of reading 
Frank Merriwell and Nick Carter and hid- 
ing the forbidden volumes in the old hay 
loft, you are familiar with their names. The 
Rover Boys must be stolid middle-aged men 
by now, but their names have passed into 
the language. 

It follows that authors who have risen 
to fame and fortune through one or more 
series character are legion. Cappy Ricks 
instantly recalls the late Peter B. Kyne. We 
can’t forget Conan Doyle so long as we re- 
member Sherlock Holmes. Or Alexander 
Dumas when we recall the long and fasci- 
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nating books which chronicle the Three 
Musqueteers. Arsene Lupin means Maurice 
Le Blanc. Raffles mean Hortung. 

The advantages of a series character are 
so obvious I’m almost ashamed to admit I 
didn’t realize them myself until accidental 
demonstration opened my eyes. Like this: 

Having become acutely and uncomfort- 
ably aware through accumulating rejection 
slips that my heroes were dolls, “dummies 
with names,” I invested in a good textbook 
by a reliable literary coach. 

I was told to select an actual person, 
well known to me, whom I thought might 
have potentialities as a fictional charac- 
ter. I was at this time connected with a 
casualty insurance company. One of the 
claims adjustors in the same regional office 
had acquired quite a reputation for the 
tall tales he told in connection with his 
daily work. 

Taking this actual individual, changing 
his name, alterating his physical appearance 
and intensifying his dominant trait of win- 
diness, I called him Bill “Baron Munchau- 
sen” Tolliver, made him an investigator 
for the fictional Imperial Casualty Com- 
pany, working under an outwardly hard- 
boiled Claims Manager boss. 

Since the mystery detective field was 
what interested me most, my next step was 
to provide the newborn Bill Tolliver with 
a suitable adventure involving murder. It 
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was a simple matter to have an apparently 
routine assignment involve him with some- 
one trying to collect a large and undeserved 
sum of insurance money. 


This was, in fact, so much easier than 
any plotting I had attempted before, and 
I was so much interested in my new brain 
child, that after completing that first ad- 
venture for Bill Tolliver, I started at once 
to dream up another for him. And when 
the second was done, I found him yet a 
third. Not until all three stories were done, 
did I send them out to find a possible 
market. 

To my delight and surprise, all three 
yarns sold first crack out of the box, with 
the long term result that the Baron ap- 
peared in every issue of G-Men Detective 
Magazine for the next several years, in 
yarns varying from six to eight thousand 
words. You can well imagine that after the 
Baron made his initial bow in print, intro- 
duced to the readers of the magazine as a 
series character by a nice blurb to that 
effect from the editor, I sat myself down to 
do some really serious thinking. How could 
I capitalize upon my chance discovery by 
devising other characters suitable for a 
series ? 

Well, the nature of the Baron’s work 
made it almost inevitable that he would 
be involved in more than one attempt to 
chisel his insurance company employer. In 
other words, selection of this character had 
given me a ready-made story problem suit- 
able for an endless number of yarns. 


When William Hazelett Upson sits down 
to do another of his popular Satevepost 
yarns about his fireball tractor salesman, 
Alexander Botts, his story problem is pre- 
determined. Inevitably it will deal with 
how Botts, under a fresh set of complica- 
tions, beats down a stubborn case of sales 
resistance. 


Were Botts suddenly to be projected into 
fantasy adventures via a space-time ma- 
chine, or start riding herd as a cow poke 
for the old Lazy H, the reader would feel 
cheated. And rightly so. For the reader’s 
fondness for a series character is based 
largely upon his liking for the particular 
kind of problem this character will be called 
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. something he knows in 


upon to solve . . 
advance. 

If you write mystery detective stuff and 
your hero, a plumbing supply dealer, just 
happens to stumble into a murder mess, 
motivated by the butter-and-eggs business, 
there will be no plausibility in having the 
same character stumble into a sequel mur- 
der unless his own plumbing supplies are 
a vital part of the motivation. The situa- 
tion should grow with apparent logic from 
the character’s normal mode of life. Al- 
most without exception all fictional detec- 
tives hold jobs or at least occupy the kind 
of position in organized society, where their 
contact with crime is a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

If your protagonist is a doctor, nurse, 
lawyer, cop, “private eye,” or in any other 
occupation which can reasonably be con- 
cerned with violence or death, the curse of 
The Bystander and Old Devil Coincidence 
is immediately overcome. Thus Mignon 
Eberhart’s Nurse Keate, Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner’s Perry Mason or Raymond Chandler’s 
Phillip Marlowe cause no lift of reader eye- 
brows when they are emeshed time and 
again in skullduggery which culminates 
with murder. 

I decided to capitalize upon early experi- 
ence around the steel mills by writing a 
murder mystery book laid against this un- 
usual background. My first half-baked 
thought was to make my protagonist, Ulys- 
ses G. Flint, top brass around the mills, so 
that he would possess the necessary tech- 
nical knowledge of steel making to qualify 
him for solving the series of crimes planned. 

Happily, before proceeding farther, I 
realized that should I do this, Flint’s use- 
fulness would end with the one book. But 
could I contrive an occupation which 
would logically bring him into contact with 
more than one type of industry, then I 
could go ahead and use him again and 
again to my heart’s content and thereby 
exploit my own familiarity with several 
other industries which offer rather spec- 
tacular backgrounds for fiction. 

How to accomplish this? Instead of an 
executive of the American-Consolidated 
Steel Corporation, I made Flint official 
trouble shooter for a Wall Street banking 
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"Smedley has been reading murder mysteries again!" 


house with fingers in most of America’s in- 
dustrial pie. Thus if General Flint turns 
up in the future, as I plan him to do, in 
a gas plant, a gold mine or a subway con- 
struction, he will be quite as plausible as 
when he first appeared at the Ironton 
Works of the steel combine in “Bones Don’t 
Lie,” published by M. S. Mill Company 
in October, 1946. 

Selection of an appropriate occupation, 
hobby or status in life for your character 
is enough in itself to make him a possibility 





for use in a series. Now in order to build 
a character you have to characterize. 
Tarzan triumphs because of his extra- 
ordinary bodily strength and agility. Her- 
cule Piorot solves all his seemingly hopeless 
puzzles by unusual dexterity with his “little 
grey cells.” Scattergood Baines, literary 
property of Clarence Buddington Kelland, 
accomplishes his purposes by exceptional 
native shrewdness, plus a heart of solid gold. 
Plausibility stems from character as well 
as situation. So when you plan your own 
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characters, give them strong traits even to 
the point of exaggeration. 

In the highly successful “Arab and Andy” 
series written by my former Florida neigh- 
bor, Richard Powell, the last of which, un- 
der the title “Barracuda,” ran seven excit- 
ing installments in the Satevepost of Febru- 
ary and March, 1947, Arabella Blake is not 
just a normally curious female. Her un- 
bounded nosiness, plus her limitless energy, 
make it inevitable that sooner or Jater she 
will drag her long-suffering husband, Andy, 
into another mess. My own Bill Tolliver’s 
kidding is not just garden variety playful- 
ness. He is boastful and windy without 
waiting for the drop of a hat, which gets 
him into plenty of trouble. 

If you read the current magazines... and 
how can you hope to compete seriously if 
you don’t study your competition? 
you will know that many of the private 
dicks of fiction are almost incredibly 
hard and ruthless. Take Peter Paige’s Cash 
Wade for example, or Dale Clark’s “High” 
Price. While the tightwad agency operator 
Rex Sackler puts Hetty Green to shame 
with niggardliness. Screwball Max Latin 
ought to be in a psychopathic ward for ob- 
servation. The proprietors of these and in- 
numerable other series characters have 
tagged their herocs with traits too strong 
to be easily forgotten. 

You'll agree, I’m sure, that none of the 
considerations set forth thus far are any 
more formidable than using common sense 
when you plan your character. But now 
we come to something which is hard. 

Somehow you must contrive to make the 
reader want to see him again. 

You'll have to make your character so 
human, so realistic and yet at the same 
time so different that he’ll capture the 
reader’s imagination. If he captures your 
own fancy that’s a favorable indication, al- 
though nothing in the least infallible. 

But if you can make him downright in- 
teresting, then the reader will be entertained 
and he’ll want to see your character again. 
When enough readers begin to clamor for 
a.return engagement, you’ve got that beau- 
tiful thing called demand. And then, Mis- 
ter, you’re in! 

You might even find yourself in the jam 
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Sir Arthur Conan Doyle experienced when, 
sick until death of Sherlock Holmes (not 
an uncommon feeling with an author to 
ward a character with whom he has lived 
too long and intimately) he decided to get 
rid of Holmes by having the great sleuth 
killed. Sherlock’s fans threw a fit! Nothing 
would appease them until Doyle, by dint 
of a great amount of brain beating, which 
he could have avoided earlier, devised a 
not-too-plausible way of bringing Sherlock 
back from the grave for a new series. 

Much the same reaction has been noted 
on several occasions when popular char- 
acters in various present-day comic strips 
or radio serials have been threatened with 
removal from their audiences by death or 
other means. 


ERHAPS it would be helpful if we were 

to select a hero suitable for a single ad- 
venture and then go step by step through 
the actual mechanics of transforming that 
character into one suitable for a series? 

I have in mind a girl protagonist, Myra 
Towne, who played the lead in a short 
novelette of mine which appeared in Daisy 
Bacon’s Detective Story Magazine. Myra 
was simply a nice, pretty girl with plenty 
of courage and an affectionate disposition. 
Brought up by an elderly aunt who lived in 
the sticks, she was suddenly summoned to 
Washington, D. C., by an uncle who was 
a well-known scientist working on war 
research for the government. 

When Myra got to Washington, she 
found her uncle had disappeared without 
waiting for her or leaving her any message. 
So, worried about him, motivated by her 
affectionate trait, she made a trip to the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, where she 
knew he owned a hide-away farm which 
was his pride and joy. 

There she blundered into a nest of enemy 
aliens, witnessed her uncle’s murder, nearly 
got herself tortured and burned alive. Col- 
laborating with a young man whom she 
first suspected of being in cahoots with the 
villains and later fell in love with, she man- 
aged to break up the spy ring and revenge 
the murder of her uncle. The yarn ended 
with the gal in the young man’s arms and 
the implication that they would live hap- 
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pily ever after. Routine, simple and salable. 

In order to make Myra Towne a char- 
acter who can appear again whenever de- 
sired, let’s provide her first of all with a 
new set-up which will insure her being in 
trouble frequently. Suppose we let her take 
over the operation of a detective agency 
for a sick brother, or inherit one from a 
dead uncle’s estate. 

Next let’s change her dominant character 
trait. Let’s give her limitless self-confidence, 
tag her strongly as a gal who is sure she can 
do anything as well as any man, if not 
better. She thinks she is always right. Such 
cockiness, although it will be justified by 
the competent way in which she meets the 
requirements of each tough situation she is 
thrown against, will be sure to aggravate 
her troubles. 

Let’s keep the young man with whom 
Myra fell in love. In my story he turned out 
to be a federal agent and his opinion of 
Myra’s detecting ability was sub zero. But 
for the purpose of a series, let’s change him 
to the owner of a rival detective agency. He 
is still dead set against a nice girl like 
Myra bucking the hard-boiled agency 
game. Thus we have a ready made clash 
for the pair which can go on and on. Not 
only the complications of the particular 
yarn, but also the continuing personal con- 
flict can be utilized as a source of enter- 
tainment for the reader. 

The pattern begins to shape up nicely. 
The series yarn can start with Myra and 
her boy friend clashing over her agency 
work. He says she is crazy not to give up 
that sort of thing, merge the agencies and 


} marry him. To which she retorts that she 


is a better agency man than he. This can 
be intensified by having them both working 
on the same case. He fumbles the ball, she 
recovers and runs for a winning score. 
Then at the end, although still in love, they 
clash again, suggesting more trouble along 
the same line in another installment. 

If the series had been planned to begin 
with the yarn already published, few plot 
changes would have been indicated. The 
man who was murdered would have been a 
client or a rank outsider instead of Myra’s 
uncle. In a single story the use of relations 
is a plausible way to intensify the impor- 
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tance of the story problem, but since a 
series character is usually a specialist in the 
kind of trouble involved, this is not neces- 
sary motivation. 

Myra Towne’s ultimate success as a ser- 
ies character depends largely upon the 
amount of work her creator is prepared to 
expend upon her. If he is not afraid that 
excessive mental perspiration will give him 
B. O. then Myra might become a well- 
known character and a valuable property. 

Select one of your own single episode 
characters and try changing him around 
in similar manner. You may be surprised 
to see how much you can do with him. 


HE suggestion above about closing your 

series yarn with a clash which forecasts 
future trouble is not a vital requirement 
but nevertheless a minor trick worth using 
occasionally. In Bill Tolliver’s case I 
almost always close this way, having him 
report back to his hardboiled boss expecting 
a pat on the back for a job well done. In- 
stead, the poor guy finds himself behind the 
eight ball from another angle. This-is an- 
other way of saying, “To be continued.” 

Erle Stanley Gardner employs a variation 
of this device in many of his Perry Mason 
books. With the case at hand satisfactorily 
concluded, Mason’s secretary Della Street 
comes into his office to tell him that a new 
client is waiting to consult him about a 
counterfeit eye, a lame canary or a pair of 
lucky legs. The situation hinted in the close 
is then used as a title for the following epi- 
sode in the series. 

You will find no special difficulty in 
marketing a series character. You go at it 
just the same as if the character were mak- 
ing a one stand appearance. When I first 
sent the Baron out to make his way in the 
bitterly competitive world, I sent three 
completed stories all together. Thus, in- 
stead of writing the editor a letter stating 
that Tolliver was suitable for a series, some- 
thing he might have considered pre- 
sumptuous, I informed him of the fait 
accompli. 

If you’re in a hurry for a sale or want to 
be sure you are on the right track before 
spending more time and effort on your 
character, go ahead and mail out that first 











yarn. After, you’ve found a spot for it, 
simply send your sequel stories to the same 
market. By so doing you are in effect using 
one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
veteran salesman’s bag of tricks. You are 
confidently assuming you will get the order. 
If the editor liked your character once, it’s 
reasonable to think he’ll like him again. 
And yet again. 

Leo Margulies, editorial director of 
Standard Magazines, buys many series 
stories. One day, shortly after selling him 
my first series, I was in New York for a 
visit and stopped in to see Leo. As usual, 
he was helpful. It’s interesting to see that 
his comments are all, quite naturally, from 
the point of view of the beleaguered editor. 

“There is a certain limitation on the 
number of series stories an editor can run 
in a given magazine; and this must be 
borne in mind by any author who is con- 
sidering such an approach to his markets. 
We have found in the past, too, that most 
beginning writers have difficulty with series 
stories. They feel that familiar characters 
are going to take the place of sound plot, 
dramatic dialogue and interesting back- 
ground. Experience shows that they do not. 
A familiar character may strike a welcome 
chord with the reader, but unless the indi- 
vidual story in which this character is taking 
part is convincing, effective and important 
in itself, the series story defeats its own end. 

“Of course there is one great danger in- 
herent in all series stories—that the author 
runs out of fresh ideas and begins to toss in 
almost any hack plot. This does the char- 
acter, the author and the magazine more 
harm than good. The invention of a series 
character is therefore not without risk. The 
author must be very sure that he has a 
character interesting enough to provide a 
constant flow of good plots. 

“Another danger is the tendency of many 
authors to imitate other successful series 
characters. A new series character may be 
welcome, but not as a pale pink copy of a 
well-known fiction personality. 

“Most authors of series stories also make 
a mistake in taking for granted that the 
readers have read earlier stories and know 
all about the hero and his background. To 
make his character interesting to new read- 
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ers, the author should assume that the 
reader knows nothing at all about what ha 
taken place in previous stories of the series 
The lead character should be introduced, 
characterized and handled to win the 
reader’s favor as if he were appearing for 
the first time. 

“Series characters must be handled » 
that their assumption of crime-detection 
roles is reasonable and logical. Their edu. 
cation, background and capabilities mus 
have equipped them for this job; otherwise 
their injection into a murder case or other 
crime-solving puzzle will be unreal and 
illogical.” 

Some of the warnings Leo mentioned in 
his discussion were old wounds to me. There 
are quite a few pitfalls that I personally 
stumbled into while learning how to build 
a series character. . 

The first trouble occurred when I tried to 
get several unusually involved mysteries out 
of my system where they’d been worrying 
me for years. To handle such baffling cases, 
it seemed a swell idea to create a private 
investigator so learned and of such statur 
that he would handle only matters which 
bordered on impossibility. Thus Val Vick- 
ers, “Specialist in the Impossible” came 
into being. 





Vickers started by solving the problem of | 


condemned murderers who vanished in 
puffs of smoke from the very seat of a 
penitentiary death chair. He investigated 
an antique clockwork figure which played 
chess with its victims and eventually killed 
them. He exposed the diabolical device 
which electrocuted men in their beds at a 
camp far up in the north woods when juice 
was off for miles around because of elec 
trical storms. Impossibilities all, and Roger 
Terrill, then running a whole flock of de- 
tective pulps for Popular Publications, liked 
Val Vickers and featured him on the cover 
of Dime Mystery. 

The trouble was, solving impossibilities is 
not only hard work for the detective, but 
even more so for the poor author who has 
to figure them out in reverse. Thus after 4 
few more adventures of the same ilk, I 
found that doping out more things for Vic- 
kers to do had become a task from which 
I shrank. 
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Merciless analysis of my own series char- 
acter then showed I hadn’t really planned 
the series around a character at all. Interest 
in the Vickers’ series lay entirely in the ex- 
tremely involved and intriguing circum- 
stances surrounding each crime. In other 
words, the stories were stories of situation, 
not of character. In spite of his brooding, 
hawklike profile and sardonic smile, Val 
Vickers was simply a quiet, erudite guy who 
possessed a vast fund of extraneous infor- 
mation which I had to dredge up for him 
laboriously out of my encyclopedia. He 
knocked me out. 

The opposite trouble plagued me in the 
series I started about Charles Mallory, a 
chap who just played at being a private 
dick. Mallory’s dominant trait was an ex- 
aggerated laziness. He lived on inherited 
dough, did nothing very long or very seri- 
ously. I used his frequent change of hobbies 
to do a yarn based upon Mallory’s firearms 
collection. And another in which I leaned 
upon his newly acquired interest in stage 
magic. 

Both short novelettes appeared in Popu- 
lar Detective and the last one even hit a 
detective anthology. But after that I found 
that the character trait of laziness offered 
too small a peg upon which to hang an 
action story. And amateur magic, although 
holding large possibilities, was loaded with 
dynamite for a writer who knew nothing 
about the subject except what he could 
extract from the public library. So regret- 
fully I’ve laid Charles Mallory on the shelf 
along with Val Vickers. 

Just to show how you can conscientiously 
follow the rules and stil] miss fire, there 
were the two characters who appealed so 
much to me and even caused my agent at 
that time to write enthusiastically saying 
that if I provided enough work for the pair 
Pd surely hit the jackpot. In spite of which 
they were never able to find a receptive 
public and consequently were born dead. 

Ironically enough, the same magazine for 
which they were originally intended, later 
bought these two characters at double the 
word rates at which they were rejected with- 
out recourse. How this was accomplished 
you might like to know. It will serve as a 
further illustration of how, by making in- 
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telligent changes in your initial conceptions, 
you can literally bring the dead to life. 

My characters, as they first went to mar- 
ket were Professor Ramon Sargon, an arch- 
eologist who financed his explorations in 
ancient lands by solving criminal cases on 
the side. His character was one of excep- 
tional scholarship which expressed itself in 
long and pompous monologues. This was 
what killed him. Readers of detective action 
stories tagged the Prof as a stuffed shirt. 
The Prof’s assistant, Artie Hamilton, a wise 
cracking young fellow long on brawn and 
short on mental agility, served as a foil. 

Sitting down to salvage my characters 
and some really good plots, I first put out 
the Prof’s eyes in a long ago accident. His 
infirmity helped secure reader sympathy. It 
also gave a plausible reason for the un- 
natural keenness of his other senses and his 
wits, in much the same way that obesity has 
sharpened the wits of Rex Stout’s Nero 
Wolfe. 

Most important, I cut the Prof’s pom- 
posity, making him a vastly more human 
person and more understandable to the 
average reader. Being blind, the Prof could 
no longer go on expeditions around the 
world. So I handed him a family fortune 
which made it possible for him to tackle 
the same criminal puzzles as a hobby to 
lighten what would otherwise be tedious 
days. 

Turning attention next to Artie, I put him 
to work for a casulty insurance company, 
where once again I could capitalize upon 
my own familiarity with this intricate busi- 
ness. Although competent enough as a 
Claims Manager, Artie, now masquerading 
under the name Willard P. Webb, runs into 
situations quite beyond his own rather 
limited capabilities. When completely sty- 
mied and on the verge of losing his position 
on that account, he beats it to his friend 
the Prof, now become blind Bruno Steele. 
Steele, of course, solves the problem for him. 

Thus the names, status in life, and many 
of the character traits are entirely different, 
but in the final analysis these characters are 
still my old Prof and Artie. The involved 
plots of the stories remain essentially the 
same. 

(Continued on page 40) 













the yearly contract-signing ritual, I 

happened to watch him in a quiet 
moment. He was brooding over a manu- 
script and looking fretful. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked him. 
“Didn’t you sell these Portuguese rights 
after all?” (I was prepared to be fretful, 
too. ) 

“They pay off the tenth of next month,” 
he said automatically. “No, I was just be- 
ing annoyed with a new client. She’s a good 
girl, but she’s got a Said Book.” 

“What on earth is a Said Book?” 


He explained. It seems that the good old 
Thesaurus has had a litter, and one of the 
pups is a complete book of synonyms for 
the verb “to say.” This sounded useful to 
me, and I said so. 

“Certainly it’s useful,” he said. “But this 
girl has gone wild with it.” 

“Who is she?” 

“That, my boy, is none of your business. 
Anyhow, it’s a common madness. Go home 
and look over some of the stories of yours 
that I bounced.” 

So I did—and he was right. In the first 
reject I picked up, a 5,000-word slick at- 
tempt, I had made my heroine grumble, 
growl, blurt, whine, whisper, sigh, com- 


[) se in at my agent’s office for 





The author of this article has appeared under 
his own name and half a dozen pen names in 
such magazines as Astounding Science Fiction, 
Super Science Stories, Cosmic Stories, Sports 
Fiction, Complete Sports, All Football Stories, 
Crack Detective Stories, Gay Love, Politics, 
Air World, Blue Ribbon Western, Western 
Action, Planet Stories, Stirring Science Stories, 
Science Fiction Quarterly, Astonishing Stories, 
Ideal Love, Ace Sports, All Basketball Stories, 
Thrilling Wonder Stories, and others, with a 
total of almost fifty sales to the science-fiction 
magazine alone. He has been active since 1940. 





Let Them Say It! 


By JAMES BLISH 
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plain, chuckle, rasp, snicker, cry, and in 
general comport herself like a roomful of 
hysterical schoolgirls. The story was about 
half conversation, and only four times in 
those 2500 words did anybody say anything 
in a normal tone of voice. 

I had suspected that there was something 
seriously awry with that script from the be- 
ginning, but I’d never been able to pin it 
down for a rewrite; now I had it. It was 
feminine-overemphatic ; I had used so many 
synonyms for “said” that my characters 
seemed to be in a constant whirlwind of 
emotion. 

I scrabbled around some more and un- 
covered an earlier job. It was even worse. 
Where I wasn’t using color-verbs like 
“snarl,” I had used rhetoric-verbs, like this: 

“Well, perhaps you’re right,” she con- 
ceded. 

“I'd rather not say,” he evaded. 

This was bad English. Transitive verbs 
such as “concede,” “evade,” “indict,” “de- 
nounce,” all demand an object—after all 
one doesn’t denounce in a vacuum, one de- 
nounces something. Furthermore, such a 
usage makes the reader out to be a moron. 
Color-verbs tell the reader something he 
cannot know otherwise: “You’re a dirty 
crook,” for example, can be a snarl or a 
shout or almost anything, and really needs 
a color-verb to pin the tone down. But if 
we Use a transitive instead—“ ‘You're a 
dirty crook,’ he denounced”—we’re telling 
the reader that the person addressed is be- 
ing denounced, twice in the same sentence. 
No reader is that dumb, and any reader 
who has to be told that “I’d rather not say” 
is an evasion, ought to be sent back to kin- 
dergarten. 

The end was not yet. The worst avoid- 
ance gramatically was a gimmick which my 
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agent calls the Dangling Adjective. It looks 
like this : 

“No,” brusquely. 

As you can see, this is a sentence, from 
which “he said” has been pruned, leaving 
behind a no-namie. 

Then we have the Cramming technique, 
whereby a verb which isn’t a speech-verb at 
all is used as speech-tag: 

“If you go down there,’ he motioned 
angrily, “You needn’t come back.” 

Let’s just tiptoe quietly by this one; I 
don’t like to admit that I ever did it. 

The last exhibit is the tag-less, or Radio 
dialogue: 

Martia slipped quickly into the room. 

“Is that you, darling?” 

“Yes—shhh. You'll wake the baby.” 

“He’s waked me often enough. What 
happened?” 

“Nothing very much, I’m afraid. I did 
the best I could, but I couldn’t seem to 
make him understand—poor old man, he 
thinks we’re cheating him.” 

“Well, it’s for his own good. You didn’t 
get the money, then.” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

Following such a conversation is like try- 
ing to watch a tennis match in a heavy fog. 
The writer of this section—I’m guilty as 
charged, your honor—has forgotten that 
fiction is a written art, not a spoken one, 
and that it consists of narrative prose as 
well as speeches. 

There’s nothing wrong with “said.” It’s 
an excellent neutral verb, which you can 
use in almost every case to keep the speak- 
ers straight in the reader’s mind. Like 
“ask,” “answer,” “reply,” and so on, its 
virtue lies in its neutrality, which makes it 
one of the primary tools of dialogue. The 
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various methods of avoiding it are all nice 
to know, for they give a story variety—but 
when a story becomes all variety, it be- 
comes monotonous. 

These lists of One Million Synonyms 
for Said are useful tools, too, but only if 
they’re used with discretion. The same 
thing goes for any thesaurus. If you write 
a story in simple language, and then go 
through it systematically with the thesaurus 
and substitute an unusual word for every 
usual one, you get a purple and unsalable 
script. Yet writers who would never think 
of committing such a breach of taste will 
haul down the old Said Book and do the 
same thing with their speech-tags. For the 
most part their writing is spare, simple, 
and direct—but, oh, those emoting char- 
acters! 

Remember that a color-verb has only one 
function: to convey emotion. If you are 
as skillful as Hemingway, you can convey 
emotion simply by the way the characters 
word their speeches, and won’t ever have 
to use any speech-verb but “said.” If you’re 
one of us lesser mortals, you'll use color- 
verbs, but only when some strong emotion 
is in order. If your dialogue contains such 
lines as: 

““Please pass the toast,’ he solicited,” 
you can be sure you’re making a fool of 
yourself. 

There’s an easy way to detect yourself in 
the act. After you’ve finished your script, 
read through it. Every time you strike a 
speech-verb other than “said,” “asked,” or 
“replied,” substitute “emoted” for it. If the 
character is actually emoting at that point, 
you can leave your color-verb where it 
stands; it’s probably a propos. If he isn’t 
—use “said.” 


Food or Thought 


One script in the mail 

Is worth two in the head ; 
For one might be cake— 
Whereas two are not bred. 


—LeRoy BurKEe MEAGHER. 





NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


lengthy subscription lists, publishers still 
search for—and shout that they have 
found—untapped sources of new readers. 


Surveys conducted by various women’s 
service and romance magazines proclaim in 
neat and convincing figures that most of 
their readers are under thirty-five years old. 
But what about the older women? They can 
read, too, can’t they? 

Tom Breneman, who emcees a radio pro- 
gram (Breakfast in Hollywood) over the 
ABC Network every morning, Monday 
through Friday, offers an answer. So, new 
on the stands, we have Tom Breneman’s 
Magazine. This is a pocket-size monthly, 
published by Farrell Radio Magazines, Inc., 
at 420 Lexington Avenue (N.- Y. 17). 
Breneman edits from the Coast. Theodore 
Irwin is editorial director. Tom Farrell is 
the publisher. The Woman and Everybody's 
Digest are the other active titles at present 
in this group. 

As the editor explains in his first editorial, 
he wants to supply reading matter for “the 
mature, more interesting women who are 
always young in spirit . . . the girls who 
never get old, who just grow more alive as 
time goes on.” Listening to his radio pro- 
gram may give you further tips. 


[ SPITE of high-piled newsstands and 


Approximately half, or a bit more, of the 
first issue is made up of original material, 
plus a number of picture features. The mar- 
ket is open for human, colorful, amusing 
pieces of personal experience; for factual 
articles on subjects such as health, home- 
making, religion, marriage, personalities. 
These should be written in a sprightly, 
popular vein. The emphasis of the whole 
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magazine is optimistic and inspirational, 
with self-help and how-to material also 
popular. Lengths for articles vary between 
1500 and 2000 words. Fillers are also used— 
humorous sentences, anecdotes, etc. Also 
text-and-photo features; or picture features, 
with a minimum of eight pictures. Rates of 
payment are moderate; on acceptance. 

All material intended for Tom Brene- 
man’s Magazine should be addressed to 
Theodore Irwin at the New York address 
given above. And if you can think of a bet- 
ter title for this magazine, as the editorial 
staff hope someone will, read the details of 
the $25,000 prize contest as given in the 
magazine. 

International Digest, formerly one of the 
Farrell group, has been suspended for the 
present. But Everybody’s Digest continues 
with the same policy of buying a small per- 
centage of original material. The self-help 
type is especially desired. Feature lengths 
run 2000 to 3000 words and average up to 
$75. Short articles of around 1200 words 
bring about $40; fillers, $5; on acceptance. 
Mr. Irwin edits this magazine too. 

There have been changes in the editorial 
staff of The Woman, though not in policy 
or requirements. Mr. Irwin is now editorial 
director. Dorothy M. Johnson has been pro 
moted to the position of editor. Marion 
Cooke is feature editor. William Kofoed 
no longer connected with this group of 
magazines. Material for The Woman should 
be addressed to 420 Lexington Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. 


ANOTHER new field for magazine ap 
peal is the county. Beginning with 4 
publication intended for the thickly popv- 
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lated district of Bergen County, New Jersey, 
Milton W. Smith is getting out a monthly 
known as County Fair. Part of the maga- 
zine will feature news about Bergen County, 
its activities and its people. The rest will 
contain material of general interest to the 
whole family, especially the middle-class 
suburban family. 

The plan is to promote the magazine in 
Bergen County, and if it is successful, carry 
on to other locally conscious counties 
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through the country. The general features 
would remain the same, the local material 
change. 

Local material is taken care of by re- 
porters on the scene. But the rest is open 
to free-lancers. At this writing, much re- 
mains indefinite. The first issue is planned 
for late February with a March date line. 
County Fair will be a regular size slick; 
monthly at 25c on sale in the county; year- 
ly subscriptions $2.50. 
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Requirements in general will include 
short-shorts and regular shorts—about 1500 
up to 6,000 words, with a serial of about 
four parts. Feature articles run up to about 
3,000 words. They should be of interest to 
the family, and include men’s interests, too. 
Shorter lengths will find the editors more 
receptive. Short fillers, quizzes, oddities, 
short verse may all be used. Payment has 
not been set definitely, but would be very 
moderate with rates by arrangement. Ad- 
dress: 1860 Broadway, N. Y. 23. (This is 
just a little north of Columbus Circle.) 

Another title has been added to the Faw- 
cett list of comics: Tom Mix Western. Mer- 
cedes Shull is editor. This has a more or 
less open market for short-shorts of 1500 
words—stories of the Old West. 

Payment—$25, on acceptance. 

Although all the Fawcett comics carry 
short textual pieces, as required by the post- 
office, only seven of these buy stories out- 
side. And of these, many are written by 
regulars. So it is only a small market. 
Titles open to outside short-shorts include 
Captain Marvel, Jr.. Mary Marvel, The 
Marvel Family, Nyoka the Jungle Girl, 
Hopalong Cassidy, and Tom Mix Western, 
which are monthlies; also two quarterlies: 
Fawcett’s Funny Animals and Ozzie and 
Babs. . 

Wendell Crowley is short story editor, 
and passes on all this sort of material for 
the Fawcett comics. So address your manu- 
scripts to him, at 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 
18. 

By mid-January all editorial offices of 
the various Fawcett magazines will be lo- 
cated at the 44th Street address. Only spe- 
cial departments will still be functioning in 
the Paramount Building on Broadway. But 
if you take your manuscripts in person, be 
sure to check on the board in the main 
hall for your proper editorial sanctum. 
There’s no central reception desk—at least, 
not yet—and each magazine has its own set 
of cubbyholes. 

There are some additions and changes in 
the editorial setup of the pulps, which 
Martin Goodman puts out under the name, 
Magazine Management Company, at 350 
Fifth Avenue (N.Y. 1). 


WriTEr’s DIGEST 








Two Daring Love Novels appeared re. 
cently in a first issue. But this offers no 
market, since it used only two reprinted 
novels, and is not yet on a definite schedule. 
Detective Short Stories is also out of the 
market for now. 

Robert O. Erisman, who has been direct- 
ing the entire group of pulps, is now editor 
of the enlarged list of Westerns. There are 
six at present, all bi-monthlies, all actively 
in the market. Five of the books use mostly 
novels in lengths from 20,000 to 35,000 
words. These old and new titles include 
Complete Western Book, Western Novels 
and Short Stories, Best Western, Three 
Western Novels, and Two-Gun Western 
Novels. Western Short Stories is the odd 
book, using fiction no longer than 10,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance, at a cent 
a word and up. 

The sports books of this group are all 
under the editorship of Bernard Kaapcke 
now. Here, too, titles have been added: an 
annual, All Basketball Stories; three quar- 
terlies, Sports Leaders, Big Sports Maga- 
zine, and Sports Short Stories. This makes 
ten sports books,* with a market which 
should be open right along. 

Only stories concerning major sports are 
desired. But major sports include a much 
wider field than in the past. Mr. Kaapcke 
lists not only football, basketball, and fight, 
but also track, tennis, golf, horse racing and 
auto racing. The action type of story be- 
longs here, with the climax scene featuring 
the sport in action. The market is wide 
open, with new writers made very welcome. 
Study current issues of the magazines to 
get the feel of what is wanted. Address 
manuscripts for all the Goodman pulps 
above to Magazine Management Company, 
350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 


HANGES have taken place again in the 
editors of various fact-detective maga- 
zines. At Hillman’s, 535 Fifth Avenue (N. 
Y. 17). Hugh Layne resigned, and Tony 
Field from Volitant is editor of Crime 
Detective, Headquarters Detective, Real 
Detective, and Uncensored Detective. 
At Volitant Publishing Company, Tony 
Field’s job is being filled by Lillian Berne. 
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The titles there are Tru-Life Detective 
Cases and Vital Detective Cases, both 
monthlies ; and Sensational Detective Cases, 
a bi-monthly. The address: 105 East 35th 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

Pageant, the slick paper pocket monthly 
published by Hillman, has taken on a new 
editor. This is Harris Shevelson, formerly 
managing editor of Coronet. He was not 
due at his new office till after the middle 
of December, so a report on his editorial 
plans must wait till next month. Pageant 
is located on the fifth floor at 535 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Here’s the new address for Partisan Re- 
view: 1545 Broadway, Room 603, N. Y. 19. 
This is right in the heart of the theatrical 
district, with windows facing the Great 
White Way. The building is old, but the 
offices are all freshly painted, with a pleas- 
antly efficient look about them. But the 
staff admit that they miss the “atmosphere” 
of the old Bible House location on Astor 
Place. 

With the current issue, Partisan Review 
begins its new career as a monthly, instead 
of a quarterly. And its rates, as reported 
here last summer, jump to 24 cents a word 
for prose, 50 cents a line for poetry. All 
writing must be very “advanced” or of high 
literary quality. Nothing of the popular 
type is considered. William Phillips and 
Philip Rahv continue as co-editors. But 
Martin Ebon has replaced Catharine Car- 
ver as managing editor. 

My Baby and Young Years is the title 
of the Shaw Publication, beginning with the 
January issue. This change has been made 
to indicate at a glance the true scope of the 
contents, which always have included ma- 
terial for parents of children from the very 
first stages up through six years. 

The editor, Gertrude Warburton, would 
like to have all material concerning the per- 
sonal experiences of mothers in bringing 
up small children come from the mothers 
themselves. Such articles not only carry a 
ring of conviction, but are of real help to 
other mothers. Too much comes in which 
is merely fluffy or even silly in tone, she 
says. And too much sounds like a rewrite 
of something out of an encyclopedia. Her 
experienced staff can usually spot such 
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manuscripts quickly, although they read 
everything hopefully. 

No medical or obstetrical material is con- 
sidered from free-lance contributors, as this 
must be authentic. Payment is 1 to 2 cents 
a word, on publication. Address: 1 East 
53rd Street, N. Y. 22. It’s the 9th floor of 
The Stork Club building. 

Over at Liberty Magazine, 37 West 57th 
Street (N. Y. 19), John B. Danby, associ- 
ate editor, is now handling fiction and arti- 
cles. But the stockpile which resulted from 
the switchover from weekly to monthly is 
still with him, and little can be bought un- 
less it is by a circulation-pulling name or is 
something of unusual topical value. 


HAT report from William L. Parker, 

feature editor of Today's Woman, 
missed getting into last month’s issue. So 
I’ll give you the main points of his require- 
ments for non-fiction now. 

The average reader of Today's Woman 
is a 27-year-old housewife, devoted to her 
home, husband, and smal] children. She 
has been through high school; perhaps a 
year or two of college. She is too busy to 
read much, unless the book or magazine 
offers swift relaxation or appeals directly to 
interests connected with her own home and 
family. 

Therefore, the editors do not want arti- 
cles about careers, general information, or 
interests of women over thirty. 

The editors do want to see medical arti- 
cles that deal with the medical problems of 
the 20-to-30-year old married women... . 
Personal relationship articles that will help 
the young wife to understand better and 
live more happily with her husband and 
children. . . . Money articles that will help 
her and her husband make the most out of 
what he makes . . . Investigative articles that 
discuss in terms she can understand the 
major problems (retail rackets, insurance, 
HCL, primary school education, etc.) that 
are of immediate interest to the young 
home-maker today . . . and articles on every 
other subject that is of vital, direct concern 
to the 27-year-old housewife. 

The editors like to see outlines first. They 
prefer brevity and conciseness in feature 
articles, and consider 2,500 words the ideal 
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length in most instances. They like the 
anecdotal or case history method of article- 
writing. “Big names” cut much less ice 
here than do the actual contents of the 
articles. 

Address your outlines and manuscripts to 
William L. Parker, Feature Editor of To- 
day's Woman, 67 West 44th Street, N.Y. 18. 
And by all means study current issues. This 
monthly is making a valiant attempt to 
keep out of all the old ruts and give readers 
what they really want. 

Bestsellers, the magazine of book con- 
densations, has been dropped temporarily. 
But Lawrence Spivak’s other titles are go- 
ing along sturdily. 

American Mercury, which Lawrence Spi- 
vak edits himself, uses a great deal of 
variety, so that a study of the magazine and 
its point of view is more helpful than many 
words on the subject. Fiction is the most 
rewarding field for the free-lance. The best 
length is about 3,000 words, but with much 
leeway. This is not the popular type of 
story, but something definitely literary, with 
appeal for the thinking reader. 

As to articles, 3,000 words is again a good 
general average. But 2,500 to 4,000 really 
states the lengths used with more exactness. 
Subject matter is usually treated seriously, 
though an occasional humorous piece is also 
welcome. Series are now appearing in the 
press and on the various American stages. 
These are open to any writer. But better 
query on such subjects to be sure they are 
not already being done. Musical or medical 
articles are good, if of general interest. 

Any subject must have more or less per- 
manent interest and national importance, 
if it is to fit a monthly like American Mer- 
cury. The intimate little feature stories are 
not for this magazine. Nor is the gay, 
snappy little piece without much to say. 
It may help writers to know that the ma- 
jority of readers buy the Mercury on the 
newsstands rather than subscribe, and that 
two-thirds of them are men, interested in 
national affairs, etc. 

For both fiction and articles, payment is 
from $100 to $150, on acceptance. Poetry, 
which is mostly serious, brings about $1 a 
line. About 35 lines would be top length, 
as poems are used to fill out pages. Ad- 


dress: American Mercury, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

In that same office, Ellery Queen’s Mys. 
tery Magazine has just closed its 1947 con- 
test, and indicates that another will be 
announced for 1948. Material for this 
market should be considered carefully be- 
fore submission, as stories are much more 
literary in quality than most of the material 
used in the various pulp detective and mys- 
tery magazines. There is a slant toward 
use of stories by well-known writers, which 
makes it less of a market for the newcomer. 
Also, to achieve the variety and quality de- 
sired, the editors continue to use a certain 
proportion of reprinted stories each month. 

But for the writer who can turn out a 
first-rate story, the editors assure careful 
consideration. Lengths may run from a 
short-short of 1,500 words (much needed 
now) to 10,000 word novelets. Anything to 
do with crime will do, if the crime theme 
is most important. Only the supernatural 
story is taboo here. 

Payment is made on acceptance, the 
amount varying with the author. The new- 
comer would receive less than $200, the 
well-known writer more, for an average 
length short story of 5,000 to 6,000 words. 
Small additional payments are made when 
stories are used in the foreign editions. 
There are French and Australian editions 
now; has been one in Mexico. Address 
manuscripts to Ellery Queen’s Mystery 
Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

The American Girl, publication of the 
Girl Scouts, is still housed in its picturesque 
old mansion at 30 West 48th Street (N. Y. 
19), though under the shadowed threat of 
wreckers. There’s little change in either 
policy or needs at present. The editors are 
going to try out using short-shorts. But 
until they discover their young readers’ 
reactions, there really will be no market for 
the very short length of 1,000 to 1,500 
words. Each story must have an appealing 
problem and a good plot. That’s a hard- 
to-get combination. These girls like an 
emotional quality in their reading. And 
while they like mystery stories very much, 
they want something a little more- serious 
than a pure mystery. There again is some- 
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thing hard to find, when wordage is limited 
to a top of 3,000 words. The juvenile field 
js not an easy field to sell! Payment is on 
acceptance, but varies according to length, 
author, etc. 


THE fiction market is wide open now 
on Argosy Magazine, at Popular Publi- 
cations. The article coverage is more gen- 
eral now, too, with addition of new depart- 
ments including hobbies, businesses which 
can be started with small capital—these on 
special assignments. In sports, articles 
should be controversial rather than per- 
sonality pieces. “Stink” pieces are sought 
too—the exposé in a mild form, otherwise 
known as a gripe. Outlines first are a good 
idea. Address Lilian Genn, non-fiction 
editor, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

The editorial offices of Yachting are in 
that same building, 205 East 42nd Street, 
but on the 14th floor. There is little market 
here for the free-lance, as the magazine is 
well stocked and its requirements are defi- 
nitely nautical. No shore or social aspects 
here. Technical articles on sail boats and 
material on the races are covered on assign- 
ment. Any kind of boat now comes into 
Yuchting’s class, except the very large 200- 
footers with professional crews. 

Articles very well illustrated with good 
photographs are usually best, though occa- 
sionally the editors provide the pictures. 
Lengths run from 2,000 to 4,000 words. 
Payment is about 2! cents a word, usually 
on publication. Herbert L. Stone is the 
editor of Yachting. 

Detective World remains a steady market 
for fact-detective material. Stories should 
be kept under 5,000 words as a rule; a few 
of 2,500 can be used. An occasional story 
may deal with crimes other than murder, 
provided the police work is exciting enough 
to keep up the reader interest. Suspense, 
fast writing, and good police work are 
essentials of all acceptable material. Un- 
usual cases are liked here. And there’s no 
objection to their being old, if good. Pay- 
ment is 2 cents a word, on acceptance. 

Pictures, on the other hand, are paid for 
on publication, at the rate of $3 each. 
The market is also open to 1- and 2-column 
fillers and short box fillers. These also rate 


2 cents a word. Lionel White is the editor 
of Detective World. Address: 19 West 44th 
Street, N. Y. 18. 

Babette Rosmond will be back from her 
leave of absence by the middle of January, 
and once more in the market for short 
stories for Doc Savage Science Detective 
and for Shadow Mystery Magazine. Dut- 
ton is bringing out her second novel, “A 
Party for Grown-ups,’ on January 13th. 
But alas, it is not about the publishing 
world as the first was. You'll find her at 
work in the old Street & Smith building at 
79 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 11. 

Henry Publishing Co., 444 Madison Ave., 
has suspended temporarily its plans for 
Airways Traveler. 

At Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Ave., 
there has been a shift in the actively pub- 
lished comics. Punch and Judy and My 
Date have been suspended. Airboy con- 
tinues as before. The newer Real Clue 
Crime Stories offers a little outside market, 
though fairly well bought up at present. 
This one uses individual stories of real 
crimes. Ed Cronin is the editor. Rates of 
pay vary within the usual comic field rates. 

Robert Lowndes reports that the men’s 
pulps at Columbia Publications are pretty 
much bought up at present. The most open 
market is for stories under 3,000 words, as 
well as fillers, in both the Western and the 
sports fields. He is using long novels as 
features of these books now. These vary 
between reprints and originals, the latter 
being done mostly by his regular writers. 
Crack Detective has a definite policy of a 
reprint novel as lead, and 1s overstocked 
on all short material. For such material as 
is bought, the group is paying a cent a word 
minimum, on acceptance. Address: 241 
Church Street, N. Y. 13. 

Do you write plays? The Christophers, a 
non-profit group directed by Father James 
Keller for the promotion of Christian values 
in the arts, as well as in public life, an- 
nounce a drama contest award. This is 
similar to their recently announced book 
awards. Prizes total $10,000 for the three 
best play-length scripts. Closing date is 
November 15, 1948. Any theme and any 
dramatic form may be used. No rights in 
any form will be retained by the judges. 
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For details, write to The Christophers, 121 
East 39th Street, N. Y. 16. 


HERe's the dope on a new pulp, which 

came to me just too late to lead off 
this Market Letter. Popular Publications is 
promoting another Western love pulp, with 
Irma Ginsberg as editor. This is the one 
announced tentatively last spring by Harry 
Widmer, but has been switched over to 
Miss Ginsberg. She is assistant to Peggy 
Graves on New Love and Romance, and 
has been doing stories under the pen name 
of Diane Austin. 

The title has not been released as yet. 
But here are the requirements: The new 
magazine wants stories with a definite 
Western flavor. These may be either of the 
timeless West or they may be laid in the 
modern West of autos and airplanes. Avoid 
the stagecoach and Indian angles in the 
Old West, and any special events which 
date a story exactly. But whether old or 
modern, be sure to build a real Western 
setting. A love story laid in the West is not 
enough. 

Lengths include novelets of 8,000 to 
12,000 words and shorts from about 3,500 
to 6,000 words. The shorts are most needed 
now. Plenty of plot is essential. The hero- 
ine’s viewpoint is to be taken always. And 
these heroines can be somewhat more for- 
ward than those of the usual love story. 
Let them go after their men and capture 
them by any means fair to romance— 
which means any at all. Writing may be a 
bit spicy and intriguing, but never in poor 
taste. 

Ideas for fillers will be welcome. Western 
love poems are wanted, in lengths up to a 
page. Payment is the same as other maga- 
zines in the group; a cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. The first issue of the new 
magazine is due on the stands February 
20th, dated April. It will be a bi-monthly. 
Address manuscripts to Miss Ginsberg, at 
Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 17. 

Those of you who aspire to contribute to 
The American Girl and other teen-age 
publications, would find considerable help 
in “Writing Juvenile Fiction,” by Phyllis A. 
Whitney. All other juvenile ages are con- 
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sidered in detail. But the younger teen-age 
girl is Mrs. Whitney’s favorite audience, 
and the book handles this sort of story with 
special insight due to the writer’s long and 
wide experience. 

A most helpful feature, found through- 
out, is reference to books by various authors 
which have proved successful in their ap- 
peal to young readers of varying ages. 
“Writing Juvenile Fiction” was published 
last spring by The Writer, Inc., in Boston, 
Mass. The price, $2.50. 





ONE CHILDBIRTH GIVES YOU A FAMILY 
(Continued from page 31) 


Some lines of endeavor, some charac- 
teristics, hold great appeal for the reader. 
Others carry negative or unpleasant re- 
actions. It is utterly impossible to list for 
you what is good and what bad; there are 
an infinite variety of combinations. With 
common sense as a guide you won’t go far 
wrong, but the only way to learn for sure 
is through trial and error. 

While I’ve attempted to make my points 
by examples from the mystery or detective 
field, that is simply because of experience 
with that specialty. The principles apply 
equally to whatever kind of yarn gives you 
most satisfaction to write. Whatever your 
chosen field, some author has probably es- 
tablished a reputation for himself and likely 
earned a fortune by the creation of a series 
character. The quality books, such as The 
New Yorker especially like a series char- 
acter. Remember Father, H*y*m*a*n 
K*a*p*l*a*n and Tootie? 

Edgar Rice Burroughs is, I suppose, prob- 
ably the classic example. After batting 
around in the pulps for years and writing 
books which never made much of a ripple, 
Burroughs dreamed up Tarzan, the ape- 
man. It is common knowledge now that 
Tarzan has earned his creator a fortune 
estimated at ten million dollars. 

The little business man could never build 
up his corner candy store to such gigantic 
net proportions in an entire lifetime; but 
the little author can create a series char- 
acter with the investment of a stamp, a few 
sheets of paper and a week’s time that pub- 
lic acceptance can waft into a world success. 
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The Opulent Poorhouse 


By KEN CROSSEN 


IMES have changed. When I was a 

boy, a poorhouse consisted of a num- 

ber of plain buildings, smelling sharply 
of poverty, maintained by the county and 
inhabited by people no longer capable of 
making a living out of free enterprise. To- 
day, I am told, New York City is full of 
poorhouses with gardened terraces, paneled 
offices, thick rugs, and pleasant secretaries, 
inhabited by book publishers. I have this on 
the authority of Alfred R. McIntyre, Presi- 
dent of Little, Brown, and Bennett Cerf, 
head of Random House. 

Last winter, at a meeting of the Authors’ 
Guild in Beverly Hills, I sat beside a Ran- 
dom House author and listened to Bennett 
Cerf outline the Life and Hard Times of a 
Publisher and suggest that authors should 
be willing to accept less royalties. Mr. Cerf 
was nattily attired in a Brooks Brothers suit 
while the Random House author wore a 
little number from Crawford’s, not more 
than four years old. 

Last month, I borrowed a copy of Atlantic 
Monthly from a friend, and read Mr. Mc- 
Intyre’s stirring plea. With an air of frank- 
ness—similar to that used by a publisher 
when he tells you not to bother reading the 
fine print in the contract—he set forth de- 
tailed figures to prove that publishers were 
losing money on every book they published. 
The facts proved that authors should take a 
smaller royalty and give the publisher a 
bigger share of subsidiary rights. 

Anyone who has been a free-lance writer 
as long as I have learns to be a pretty good 
mathematician, while trying to find a way 
to make those checks stretch (I’ve even 
known a few publishers who wrote the 
checks on rubber, probably trying to help), 
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so I started checking over Mr. MclIntyre’s 
figures. With the exception of his claim that 
all authors get 15% royalties, his figures 
were correct all right, but several things 
were revealed which he had glossed over. 
For example, between 1941 and 1947: 


Plant costs increased 72.7%. 

Sheet costs increased 38.7%. 

Folding and binding costs 
70.5%. 

Advertising and promotion costs in- 
creased 40%. 

Overhead costs increased 68.4%. 

Authors’ royalties increased 20%.* 


increased 


In 1941, the printer, binder, paper mill, 
advertising, authors, and that mysterious 
thing known as overhead jointly received 
90.95% of the receipts, leaving 9.05% for 
clear profit, but in 1947 the printer, binder, 
paper mill, advertising, authors and over- 
head received 99.61%, leaving practically 
nothing for the kitty. A breakdown of the 
figures shows that in the last six years the 
printing plant got an extra two per cent, 
the bindery got an extra two per cent, and 
overhead got an extra five per cent. So 
that’s where the profit went, but who’s sup- 
posed to take a cut to replace the profit? 
That’s right, the guy crouching behind a 
Remington-Rand eight-ball, with touch 
control. 

Let’s take a look at this thing called 
“overhead.” Anticipating that some ques- 
tion might come up, Mr. McIntyre dwells 





* Royalties themselves were not increased, but 
change in retail book prices did furnish an in- 
crease in terms of money received. The average 
book was upped from $2.50 to $3.00. 
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FLASH 


Here’s a statement from Random House concerning the new type of author’s book contract which they 


have just created with the aid of the Author’s League. This contract was prepared about three months 


after Ken Crossen sat in a Beverly Hills hotel listening to Bennett Cerf; their discussion prompted 
Ken’s article in this issue. The Random House statement was prepared by Robert N. Linscott. 


After long negotiations, the Author’s League 
and Random House, Inc. have agreed on the 
terms for a model contract for book publication. 
The Authors’ League has been anxious to co- 
operate with some publisher in working out a 
contract that could be recommended to their 
members. Luise Sillcox and Christopher LaFarge 
handled the negotiations for the Author’s League, 
Donald Klopfer and Robert N. Linscott for 
Random House. 


The chief novelty of the contract is a formula 
for giving the publisher a provisional share of the 
motion picture rights; a formula devised by 
Random House and approved by the Authors’ 
League. The negotiations started with the as- 
sumption by Random House that a share of the 
picture rights was due the publisher in ratio to 
the value he put into these rights. Assuming that 
no precise yardstick could be found to measure 
this value, it was, nevertheless, felt that a formula 
could be devised which would work to the ad- 
vantage of both author and publisher. In its 


essence, the formula provides that when the 
motion picture rights are sold, the publisher shall 
receive half the money he spends on advertising 
the book up to 10% of the author’s receipts 
from the sale, and will also receive 10% of the 
money paid the author under the escalator clause, 
with the understanding that the total amount 
the publisher receives (apart from any commis- 
sion he may get if he acts as agent in making the 
sale) shall not be over 15% of the author’s share. 
In return for this concession, the Random House 
agreed to make every effort not to decrease royalty 
rates below their present standard. 


Other changes in accepted practice oblige the 
publisher to consult with the author before sell- 
ing reprint rights and limit his control of foreign 
rights to a specified number of years in case he 
has been unable to make a lease. The contract 
defines the publisher’s paramount interest in book 
rights and the author’s essential control of all 
rights, the publisher’s interest in such other rights 
if any being defined as a money interest. 





fleetingly on the subject. He says: “Of 
course overhead includes the salaries and 
bonuses paid to top executives ....” (Italics 
mine). Considerably more of this overhead 
goes for expensive offices, fancy interior 
decorations, and parties. These items, and 
much of the advertising costs, Mr. McIntyre 
admits, are continued to try to keep other 
publishers from stealing away authors. 
Might not spending that money directly 
into the authors’ pockets do the same trick? 

Mr. Cerf, in his talks and in articles in 
the Saturday Review of Literature and in 
Writer’s Dicest, has used pretty much the 
same figures as Mr. McIntyre. He throws in 
a few jokes left over from his next book, 
but somehow it seems to me just a little like 
telling jokes at a funeral—in this case, our 
funeral. 





Mr. Cerf does, however, put up an even 
stronger pitch for a substantial interest in 
subsidiary rights. He everi points out, in 
support of his case, that play producers get 
40% of motion picture rights of all plays. 
There 2re, however, a couple of “‘ifs” about 
that which he fails to mention. One is that 
the producer must keep the play running 
for a certain period of time or he doesn’t get 
that 40%. And since he also risks about 
twelve times as much money as the pub- 
lisher, we should consider that. I can’t speak 
here for the Authors’ Guild or for Mystery 
Writers of America, but I’d be perfectly 
willing to work out a book contract pat- 
terned after the contracts of the Dramatists’ 
Guild. Let the publisher sell at least 10,000 
copies and he can have 634% of the movie 
rights, sell less than that and he gets 
nothing. 
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But, after pleading to be treated like the 
play producers, Mr. Cerf skips blithely on 
to talking about getting his mitts on a share 
of the book club swag, reprints, and , I pre- 
sume, everything else, including the Eskimo 
translation. This is out of character, since 
the play producer he admires so much 
doesn’t cut in on the book and other rights 
in addition to movie rights. 

It’s interesting to speculate on why both 
Mr. McIntyre and Mr. Cerf have been ex- 
posing their poverty in magazines like 
Atlantic Monthly and Saturday Review of 
Literature—magazines primarily read by 
the book-buying public. Are they trying to 
give book-buyers the idea that the present 
high cost of books is the fault of money-mad 
authors? 

But there’s no time for speculation. 
While Mr. McIntyre and Mr. Cerf have 
been busily pounding out doleful tunes on 
the piano in the parlor, their fellow hustlers 
have been busy in the rooms upstairs. Don’t 
look now, boys, but your royalties are al- 
ready being cut. I saw a contract issued the 
other day by a major house to an author for 
his third book. Instead of a royalty clause 
calling for 10% on the first 2500 copies, 
122% on the next 2500 copies, and 15% 
on all over 5000 copies, this contract calls 
for 10% on the first 4000 copies, 12Y2% on 
the next 3500 copies, and 15% on all copies 
over 7500. 

If this author’s book sells 10,000 copies, 
he’s been cut to the tune of $260.00. 

What’s to do about it? 

I think the best answer was given by Mr. 
Cerf himself. When he spoke to the Au- 
thors’ Guild in Beverly Hills last winter, 
some writer asked him why costs had in- 
creased so much. 

“Because the printing workers are strong- 
ly unionized,” was Mr. Cerf’s educational 
contribution. 

The action of the book publishers today 
reminds me of the joke about the camel who 
just wanted to put his nose in the tent to 
warm it. Knowing Mr. Cerf’s knowledge of 
old jokes, I’m sure he knows the rest of it 
and perhaps his hearty laughter over this 
aged sally will warm those of us who are no 
longer in our own tent. 
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FOR BETTER WRITING, 
FOR LARGER SALES, 


REWRITE MAGAZINE 


It tells you why your mss. do not sell, and 
what to do about it. Full of Know-How. 
Market Tips. 


$2 per year, single copies, 25c. 

Back issues: 10 for $1. 25 for $2. 
NO free sample copies. 

Try a sample Today. You'll like it. 

DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 
We have the best at the lowest prices. 
Round-Trip Sets or Singly. 3 Sizes 
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West of the Mississippi, add 10c postage. 
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CHUCK WAGON—Rangeland cafeteria 
which follows round-up and to which cow- 
boys come for their meals. 

COMMUNITY LOOP — Extra large 
loop thrown by roper. 

CROW HOPS — Term contemptuously 
applied to mild bucking. 

CUF OUT—To separate an animal 
from the herd. 

DOG FALL—Putting a steer down with 
his feet under him. The throw is not com- 
plete until the steer is on his side with all 
four feet out. 

DOGIE—Weakling calf. 

EATING GRAVEL—Being thrown from 
a bucking bronc or steer. 

FOUR FOOTING—Roping animal by 
feet in order to throw it. 

GRABBIN’ THE APPLE—When rider 
grabs saddle horn in order to keep from 
being thrown. 

HAZER — Bulldogger’s assistant who 
picks up the bulldogger’s mount after he 
has jumped to the steer. 

HIGH ROLLER—Horse that leaps when 
bucking. 

HOBBLED STIRRUPS—Stirrups tied 
under the horse’s belly. 

HOOLIHANGING — Leaping on the 
horns of a steer in bulldogging in a manner 
to knock him down without having to re- 
sort to twisting him down. 

LOGGERING — Holding the saddle 
horn. 

JUGHEAD—Foolish horse. 

MAIL ORDER COWBOY—A tender- 
foot in custom-made cowboy regalia and 
shy of range experience. 

MAN-KILLER—A_ wild horse with 
homicidal mania, that strikes at mounted or 
unmounted men. 

MAVERICK—An unbranded stray. 

NOSE BAG—A canvas bag for holding 
horse feed which is strapped to the horse’s 
head at feeding time. 

OUTFIT — Equipment of rancher or 
rodeo contestant. 

PEGGING — When _ bulldogger 
steer’s horn into ground. 
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RECORD SALES 


For new and established writers, and 
yet we can’t say we’ve reached the 
bottom or caught up with editorial 
demands made on us. Yes, we do 
have access to markets, and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest 
publishing center in the world. Now 
it is up to you, if you want to sell that 
story, article or novel. 

Requests for material are coming 
to us from quality and pulp maga- 
zines, from publishers of novels and 
books, and from motion picture stu- 
dios. Here is what one producer 
writes: “I would prefer a comedy 
story with the customary dramatic 
touches—a story with a new ‘gim- 
mick’ or some refreshingly novel 
idea.” Has your story or novel the 
germ of a good motion picture ideaP 

10% is our commission. Our fee is 
$1 per thousand words, up to 5,000 
words; and 50c per thousand there- 
after. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript, 3,000 words or less, is 
$3. Each script should be accom- 
panied with return postage. 

Our help is friendly, constructive 
and professional—and faithfully fol- 
lowed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a 
straight commission basis. We report 
promptly. 

We read book-length novels and 
sell them on a 10% commission basis, 
if found suitable for publication or 
motion picture production. With each 
novel, the writer is required to send 
in a small fee of $4 for our letter of 
appraisal. The express charges on 
novel or book to our office should be 
prepaid. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on social, eco- 
nomic and political problems are in 
special demand. The writer should 
send them in at once to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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TOP-NOTCH WRITERS 


To Help You 


A literary. staff from among the best writers 
and critics in Hollywood. ALL experts on 
RADIO, SCREEN and STAGE technic. Liter- 
ary specialists. Published novelists. Writers 
with screen and radio credits to redraft your 
story, or direct you, help you reach that 
coveted writing goal. 


VALUABLE SALES HELP 
Sales assistance to film or radio studios and 
to publishers, if your story is acceptable. 
Also, criticism, analysis and counselor serv- 
ice. GHOSTING, revision, editing, coach- 
ing. Eight years in Hollywood. Book-Story 
Illustrating. Send for PAMPHLET. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Phone Hi 0193 











REETINGS to all you 


uys and gals 
May the New Year bring you more checks 
than ever before. 
Write us for your free copy of 
“TIPS ON WRITING" 
THE FEED BAG 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 








Milwaukee, Wis. 








CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day, for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to !0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal 
part-time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," a “must for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


$1.00 
All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St., Dept. D., Anderson, S. C. 











PULLING LEATHER—Holding to sad. 
dle while riding bronc. 


RODEO — Officially pronounced 1. 
day’-o, with emphasis on the second syllable, 
but just plain ro-de-o to the cowhand. 

SCREWING DOWN — Sinking spur 
into the cinch while riding a bronc and 
failing to “scratch” as required. 

SOUGAN—Part of a cowboy’s bed equip. 
ment, similar to a blanket. 

SPADE—A Spanish bridle-bit. 

SUN-FISHER—A bronc that twists its 
body in the air so that sunlight hits its belly. 

SWALLOWING HIS' TAIL — Real 
bucking! 

TENDERFOOT—You’re one if not ac- 
quainted with rodeo ways! 

TYING—Throwing and tying a steer. 

TIGHT LEGGING—Holding legs tight 
against bronc and failing to “scratch.” 

WALKING BEAMING—See-saw mo- 
tion of ingenious buckers, wherein they 
land on front and hind feet. 

WATERHOLE—Place for liquid re. 
freshments, usually “sody-pop” stands. 

WRANGLING—Rounding up, saddling 
and riding range horses. 

RIDING THE SHOWS—Competing for 


prize money at rodeos. 


RIDE SLICK—Riding without locked 
spurs or tied stirrups. 


PET MAKERS—Spurs. 
PILL ROLLER—Doctor. 
PEELING—Riding a rough horse. 





Canadian Syndicate 
Sir: 

Would appreciate your drawing to the atten- 
tion of readers that we are in the market for 
Canadian feature and photo material. We will 
handle such material on a 50-50 basis. 

We are particularly interested in buying nega- 
tives of good photostory sets (with captions) for 
our overseas distribution. Also want photographer 
contacts throughout Canada who will work on 
assignment basis. 

Can handle features in any field—general, 
women’s, manufacturing, trade, outdoors, humor 
and so on. 

Put SHACKLETON, 
Capital Press Service, 
18 Rideau Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Radio & Television 


By HELEN ROWLAND 








ITH U. S. radio homes at an all- 
W tine peak —36,000,000—and with 

5,000,000 hours daily devoted to 
radio listening, broadcast biggies are spend- 
ing millions to test listeners’ tastes in pro- 
gramming. They usually use the services of 
such organizations as C. E. Hooper, Inc., 
A. C. Nielsen Co., and Elmo Roper Co., to 
achieve audience measurement facts. 

Now there is news of a wholly new audi- 
ence measurement service created and de- 
veloped by a network itself—CBS. The de- 
vice works via application of wartime 
Radar principles and wil] measure the size 
and habits of radio audiences everywhere 
with the speed of light. 

The information will be recorded per- 
manently on a special tape as fast as it takes 


ee ee tn in Mn hn hn an na hana, 


a Radar signal—traveling at the speed of 
186,000 miles per second—to go from the 
transmitter out to representative radio fami- 
lies and back again. 

The new Radar-inspired technique, named 
IAMS (Instantaneous Audience Measure- 
ment Service) was conceived in CBS’ re- 
search laboratory by Dr. Peter C. Gold- 
mark, CBS’ Engineering Research Director. 

IAMS will utilize one channel in the 
ultra-high frequencies of the radio spec- 
trum. A very high radio frequency signal 
goes out in all directions from the transmit- 
ter as far as the station can be heard. 
Throughout this area, a complete cross-sec- 
tion of different types of radio homes will 
be equipped with a special device that will 
automatically and continuously report back 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE f@ PAY 


I want to contact new writers interested in 
cashing hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each month. No previous experi- 
ence necessary. Send 
postcard for information 


BPP PBB DAD DBP AL DOOD AD DD EE OE 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





A 
Happy Nef Vear 


FROM 


STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


c 


122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 














Where protection and identification are im- 
portant, you'll find Sheppard’s complete 
line of manuscript envelopes to be a go 
investment. They are easily identified by the 
tangy mint Flavor-Seal flap. If your favorite 
office supply dealer can’t furnish you with 
the Flavor-Seal flap envelopes, write direct 
.to Dept. 710. 


a VELOPES 
Mfd. by Sheppard Envelope Company 


One Envelope Terrace ® Worcester 4, Mass. 
N. Y. Office © 25 East 26th St. © MUrray Hill 3-8160 
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to the transmitter while their radio sets are 
turned on. As reports come in from these 
homes, the information is recorded electron. 
ically and cumulatively minute-by-minute 
for each program on each station tuned-in 
by each set—so there is a record of the pro- 
gram audience size and that of competing 
programs, and the kind of people who com. 
prise each audience as well as competing 
programs’ audiences. 

Each family report will contain 4 types 
of information: 1. When the set is in use. 
2. What program is being listened to, min- 
ute-by-minute. 3. The income level of the 
listening family. 4. The location of the list- 
ening family in terms of city, town or farm. 
IAMS will be demonstrated in the field at 
the first annual Listener Research Forum 
this spring. , 
* * * 

There have been many requests for 
periodic cumulative free-lance markets— 
giving script requirements for each pro- 
gram. The following is a review of ten top 
markets which depend on free-lance sub- 
missions. Script requirement highlights are 
given, but writers should listen to each pro- 
gram to gain a cross-section of the type of 
stories used, and the technique each de- 
mands. Proper slanting is even more im- 
portant in radio than it is in the magazine- 
writing field. Good writing is another 
“must” in radio. Make your character real 
people. Their dialogue should be natural— 
not stiff and wooden: 
WALLACE-FERRY-HANLY COMPANY, 

430 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 

Illinois. 

FIRST NIGHTER, aired Saturdays, 
8:00 P. M., EST over CBS. Half-hour. L. 
T. Wallace, President. ; 

New and original plays of all types de- 
sired—comedy, farce, melodrama, light and 
heavy romance, mystery, adventure. De- 
mands variety, originality, wholesomeness 
and appeal to all age groups. Plots should 
deal with small town people preferably; be 
filled with human interest; and feature 
courage and faith in the future. Plot to be 
based on action rather than “talk,” but 
have a reason for everything that happens. 

Write play in 3 Acts, evenly divided, to 
time 20 minutes. This is about 20 pages 
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in script format. Build play on an ascend- 
ing line, with a “big scene” climax ending 
Act 3. Program co-stars Barbara Luddy 
and Olan Soule, who must be in every Act. 
Use no more than 4 supporting characters 
—-3, if possible. Omit odd voices—one or 
two-line bit parts. 

Taboos: Old thread-bare or thin plots. 
Over-sophistication. Sex. Profanity. Drun- 
kenness. Women smoking. Crime glorifica- 
tion. Racial offense. Morbid tragic stories. 
Adaptations. Sport stories, unless out- 
standing. 

Payment—$200-$300 on acceptance. No 
release needed until acceptance. Each play 
is judged by a Play Jury. Type name and 
address on title page only—not on any part 
of script. Include a Casting Sheet, giving 
brief description of characters. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 

* & * 


GRANT ADVERTISING, INC., 919 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
CURTAIN TIME, aired Saturday, 7 :30 

P. M., EST over ABC. Half-hour. Myron 

Golden, Script Editor. 

Light romantic comedies preferred, but 
light mysteries also used, written around 
permanent leading man and woman, Harry 
Elders and Nanette Sargent. Play to be in 
3 Acts—2l-minute length. Acts 1 and 2 
must end on a high suspense note. An “O. 
Henry” twist in the ending preferred, 
brought about reasonably and not outrag- 
ing listener’s sense of probability. No more 
than 6-8 characters. 

Taboos: Narrator. Dialects. Stereotyped 
characterizations of minority group mem- 
bers. Divorce. Suicide. Sex Intoxicants. Pro- 
fanity. Suggestive language. Use of words 
“God” or “Lord” except in a sacred sense. 
Experimental scripts. Adaptations of short 
stories or plays. 

Payment—$150 on acceptance. Obtain 
release first. Return it signed with script. 
Include list of characters, briefly describing 
each. Enclose self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. 

* * aA 

HORRELL ASSOCIATES, Lambert & 
Feasley, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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so fully and clearly set 
forth in 
John Gallishaw's 


Case and Problem 











Studies 


Many writers now nationally 
famous look back upon their in- 
troduction to these studies as the 
turning-point of their careers. 


For descriptive folder 
write 


JOHN 
GALLISHAW'S 
OFFICE 


132-136 West Union Street 
Pasadena |, California 
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"A Failure" Becomes 
Successful Writer 


“I had the urge to write and I 
wrote. But nothing was worth 
the paper it was written on. 
When I enrolled in the Palmer 
course, the literary fog quickly 
disappeared. I sold a story be- 
fore I was halfway through and 
I have sold numerous writings 
since.”—Stephen Kerro, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Maybe You Too Can 
Increase Your Income 


Are your stories selling in the right places, at 
the rates you expect? Are you satisfied with the 
quality of your writing? Do you have plenty of 
ideas? 


You may be in the same situation as Rev. 
Donald H. James of Titonka, Iowa, who writes: 
“TI can honestly say that four months with Palmer 
Institute gave me more practical help than my 
four year college course. Before studying with 
Palmer I had received five rejection slips to one 
acceptance. Now the situation is more than re- 
versed. I’m glad to give Palmer my wholehearted 
recommendation.” 


Endorsed by such famous authors as Rupert 
Hughes, Katherine Newlin Burt, Gertrude Ather- 
ton and Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Palmer training 
is basic training for highest pay writing in all 
these fields—short stories, novels, mysteries, maga- 
zine articles, newspaper features, and radio pro- 
grams. 


FREE Book 


To learn how Palmer Training can help VETERANS 
you, send today for FREE Book, ‘““The Art baba 
of Writing Salable Stories.” . : 

PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Desk J-18, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 23, Calif. 


FREE 
1680 N. Sycamore 


BOOK Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-18 


Please send me free illustrated book ““The Art of Writ- 
ing Salable Stories,”’ explaining how our training helps 
writers increase their income. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


Mr. 
Mere, p ccccccccccccccccvcccccccccsecccsccceseserseseceece 
Miss 








Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 


BIGTE cicicccdccccsctne Scvectecsescdceuscsvetovescetos 


Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 
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GRAND CENTRAL STATION, aired 
Saturdays, 1:00 P. M., EST over CBS, 
Half-hour. Martin Horrell, Producer. 


Romance, drama and mystery. Young 
love, old love or no love. Melodrama and 
drama with.a theme. Stories should be 
wholesome, modern style 4 la Good House. 
keeping, Ladies Home Journal, and Mc. 
Call’s. Accent action to avoid excess “talk. 
iness.” 

Story should begin in or near Grand Cen- 
tral Station—preferably “in.” Remember 
the Bldg. houses everything from offices, 
restaurants, and art galleries to lingerie 
shops, as well as trains. Script should run 
20 minutes—22 typed pages in script for- 
mat. Double-space dialogue. Triple-space 
between each speech. 

Taboos: Comedy—especially farce. Too 
many characters. Unhappy endings. Bad 
taste. 

Payment—$250 on acceptance. No re- 
lease form required when script is sub- 
mitted. Enclose self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. 


* # ” 


MCA ARTISTS, LTD., 9370 Burton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


STARS OVER HOLLYWOOD, aired 
Saturdays, 12:30 P. M., EST over CBS. 
Half-hour. 


Wide variety of stories. Preference given 
to comedy-dramas with good strong ro- 
mantic themes and strong stories. All types 
of shows considered, however—sports, ad- 
venture, mystery, romance, melodrama, etc. 
Boy-and-girl theme good, if subdominant. 
Hollywood stars portray leads. 


Write script in 2 Acts, to run 22 minutes 
—equally divided. Have several scenes to 
each act. Keep characters from 3—4, 
avoiding odd, non-essential one-line voices. 
Plays should appeal primarily to women 
listeners, who are prime tuners-in. Story 
should be of ordinary people and their 
daily trials and tribulations. 


Taboos: Sordidness. Over-drinking. Prop- 
aganda. War. Criminal glorification. Racial, 
religious or political offense. Plays about 
actors, actresses, millionaires, band leaders 
or other amusement personalities. 
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Payment—$100. They ask single broad- 
cast rights only. Other rights remain with 
the writer. No release form needed. Mark 
script “For Stars Over Hollywood.” Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 

* * * 

SULLIVAN, STAUFFER, COLWELL & 
BAYLES, INC., 1607 Vista Del Mar 
Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 
HOLLYWOOD STAR PREVIEW, aired 

Sundays, 6:30 P.M., EST over NBC. Half- 

hour. Jack Van Nostrand. 

Program is a showcase for potential new 
Hollywood stars, introduced by top stars in 
the field. Light comedy dramas preferred, 
with a romance thread subtly woven 
through. 

Payment—good. Send for release first 
and return it signed with material. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 

. * € 

LES MITCHEL PRODUCTIONS, INC., 

8853 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood 36, Calif. 
SKIPPY HOLLYWOOD THEATRE, 

aired Tuesdays, 7:30 P.M., EST over NBC 

Half-hour. Les Mitchel, Producer. 

Wide variety of stories used, from come- 
dy-drama to melodrama, fantasy, farce, ad- 
venture, western and supernatural. Main 
characters can be young and straight or 
character-type. Hollywood stars portray 
leads, so make roles strong. Boy-and-girl 
theme of romance is desirable, but need not 
be the dominant theme. Keep characters 
down to 4, if possible. 

Write play in 2 Acts. Act 1 to end on 
high suspense. Act 2 to wind up with a 


strong climax. Each Act to be 11 minutes, * 


for a 22-minute playing time. Divide each 
Act into 4 or 5 short scenes for “aliveness.” 
Keep play building right to the end. Don’t 
let it sag,.nor leave loose ends. Build a 
successive number of climaxes and questions 
throughout for interest. 

Taboos: Crime or murder. Over-drink- 
ing. Sordidness. Racial or political group 
offense. Kidnapping, unless treated ingeni- 
ously. Plays with a “message.” 

Payment—$200-$300 for first rights— 
$150 for 2nd. No release needed until ac- 
ceptance. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Mr. Mitchel also produces the 
series, THEATRE OF FAMOUS RADIO 
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Best Wishes To All 
Pulp Writers 
COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Publishers of the Double Action 
Group Magazine 





WHY NOT PUBLICITY? 


Publicity and Public Relations work may be the answer 


for yo 


ears experience has been telescoped for your 


My 25 
benefit isto 1 10 copyrighted, printed lessons. 
for Free Pam poaiet “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 
STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St. 





MS TYPIST 
50c per 1000 words 
Over 30,000—45c 


MARGO DE LEON 
Box 531, Ramona San Diego Co., Calif. 











Wishing You 
A MOST 
PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


And if, through my marketing facilities, | 
may assist in fulfilling a share of this wish, 
I will be happy. 
Last year many new radio writers profited 
from my sales cooperation and editorial help. 
Get acquainted! 


In 1948 | hope you will be among the new 
clients added to my list of selling writers. 


Professionals having four current network 
broadcasts to their credit are handled on my 
regular 10% agency commission. 


A monthly service fee of $10 is charged 
unestablished writers until I build them to 
required sales. Start the New Year with a 
successful agent. 


SCOTT CARLETON 


Box 3067 STUDIO 14 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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PLAYERS, for which he uses scripts with 


same requirements as above. 
x * * 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OS. 
H BORN, INC., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17,.N. Y. 
THEATRE OF TODAY, aired Satur. 
days 12:00 Noon EST over CBS. Half-hour, 
H O LI D AY Anne Bastow, Script Editor. 
Serious love stories desired—boy-and-girl, 


middle-aged, marital or parental. Young 
love stories preferred, centering on a | Stari 





(FROM THE MAGAZINE woman’s problem, which heroine faces and | Bigg 
solves by the rightness of her actions, She | you 
OF THE SAME NAME) should be a typical Miss or Mrs. America. | $50. 


Problem may be getting married, holding a 


husband, protecting a husband or sweet- sir 
heart against a threat to his (and her) hap- ‘h | 
piness, matchmaking, etc. Story must open Ste , 
in the present—as if taking place “now.” ae 





Write play in 3 Acts, to time 20 minutes, 
Within 3 pages, problem should be stated. Story 
End of Act 1 should introduce main char. hom 






a af acters, problems, and hint of trouble ahead. Stud 
0 Y Act 2 should develop problem fully and | stud; 
" ‘ end with a strong emotional climax and | t's « 
waiters, attists great suspense. Problem should seem in- | hensi 
soluble, and relations between main char- quen 


acters in peril. Act 3 should have more offer 
rising action, building to a climax and solu- 


amd phetoqaaphus 


: : ; — ae . Here 

, tion, ending with a “twist.” Solution to be 
who contribute due to heroine’s action. esi 
ers ¢ 


Taboos: Mystery, crime or melodramatic ¢ 
adventures. Farce comedies. Serious inf- — °‘ 


a ( Holiday 


delity. Narrator technique. War. Stories of rap 

ultra career-women, artists, stage, novelists, the k 

wealthy society set. Propaganda. Involved yar 
an 


plots. Too many characters. 
Payment—$250. Send for release first | Pet 


and return it signed with material. Enclose ditio 

YOU'VE HELPED MAKE self-addressed stamped envelope. oe, 
a4 - . make 

eee ae SSSI AS MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, | 
MOST EXCITING NEW 5515 Franklin Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. — If yo 
FAMILY THEATRE, aired Thursdays, § is th 

MAGAZINE 10:00 P. M., EST over MBS. Half-hour. | Start 

John Ryder, Script Editor. you | 


Dramatic stories of wide popular appeal, | for p 


HOLID AY strongly characterized for the Hollywood Tod 


stars who enact the leads. Scripts should 


deal with human problems in human terms. eA 
A CURTIS PUBLICATION « PHILADELPHIA, PA. They should be simple, not ponderous ; e1- yy 


tertaining, not preachy; natural, not pre- 
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YES, MORE WRITERS ARE MAKING 
MORE MONEY NOW THAN EVER! 


Here Is The Quickest, Surest Way To Join This Group 








Frederick Palmer 
President of Storycrafters Guild. 
(Not connected with any other 
institute of writing since 1928.) 
Start getting those $25 and $50 checks. 
Bigger checks will actually come easier once 
you learn to be sure of making those $25, 
$50 and $100 sales. 


Don't assume you can merely keep writing 
and writing till you "click." That's doing it 
the hard way. Ask any established writer. 
Start right by giving yourself the best pro- 
fessional guidance available. 


Storycrafters Guild is America’s finest 
home-study course in creative writing. 
Student-members have found that no other 
study system is comparable. It's NEW! 
It's different! And so completely compre- 
hensive that writers and educators fre- 
quently ask how Storycrafters Guild can 
offer its student-members so much. 


Here is just ONE of several important extra 
features that are exclusive with Storycraft- 
ers Guild training. Each month Storycraft- 
ers Guild thoroughly analyzes 12 to 15 pub- 
lished short stories (over 150 per year) for 
the benefit of student-members . . . shows 
you why these stories have sold . . . why 
and how they have reader interest. While 
part of the training system, this is in ad- 
dition to the abundance of personal guid- 
ance, assistance and helpful criticism that 
make Storycrafters Guild the finest home- 
study course available anywhere. 


f you have any aptitude as a writer, here 
is the surest, quickest way to make it pay. 
Start off on the right foot by making sure 
you learn the correct technique of writing 
for publication. 


To determine whether you have the neces- 
ary aptitude simply send for the Story- 
crafters Guild aptitude test and personality 
quiz (see coupon . . . no obligation). 


No student-member becomes obligated be- 
yond his own ability to receive full value 
from Storycrafters Guild training. The 
course may be terminated at any time with- 
out further obligation. And there is abso- 
lutely no cost prior to becoming a student- 
member. 


Phyllis Parker, famous 
radio writer and 
author of books, 
plays, motion picture F 
stories and magazine 
material says: "If you 
are ambitious to earn 
money by writing, 
don't delay a minute 
in investigating the 
privileges offered by 
Storycrafters Guild. 
Here you will find professional help such 
as has never before been available to new 
writers. ' 





PHYLLIS PARKER 


No agent will call. Storycrafters superla- 
tive training and lifetime guidance is all 
conducted by mail (airmail East of Rockies), 
and no one will call on you at any time. 


THE IMPORTANT INGREDIENT IS “ACTION.” 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 





Storycrafters Guild, Dept. W14 
5617 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Without obligation please send FREE psychological 
Personality Quiz, Aptitude Test and details of Home- 
Study Creative Writing Course. 
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- For Anyone Who Writes 5 


THE WORD FINDER 
A brand new invention; enables you 
to find the choicest adjective, verb 
and adverb for any idea. 1317 pp., $6.50 


THE SUBSTITUTE FOR VERY 


Gives large groups of colorful modi- 
fiers for every adjective. 95 pp., $2.50 


THE SAID BOOK 


20,000 invigorating substitutes for “he 
said,” “she said.” 101 pp., $2.50 


THE SOPHISTICATED SYNONYM BOOK 


Puts sparkle in your writing with 
smart, witty expressions. 125 pp., $2.50 








THE RODALE PRESS, Dept. D1, Emmaus, Pa. 





“WRITE WITH A WIRE RECORDER” 


THE BUSY WRITER’S permanent secretary . . . always 
ready, always available to put down your thoughts asd 
ideas . . . from a short story to a book length novel. 
boon to students, teachers, speakers, actors and profes- 
sional people. Brochure on request. 


WIRE RECORDER HEADQUARTERS 
Chicago & Vine Arlington Heights, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Efficiently, on 20-lb. bond. Carbon copy and minor 
corrections free. 
60c per thousand words—2000 to 10,800 
55c per thousand words—over 10,000 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 


















Sell the Stories 


You Write! 


YC! CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 




















Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly *xperienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


WRITER’s DIGEsT 





Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
aie. and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
sc ’ 


NAME 





FULL ADDRESS 
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tentious. They should be entertaining, and 
there is no need for making them all sweet- 
ness and light. Comedy, built on situation, 
is acceptable—as is light drama and fan. 
tasy. Story should be plotted for moral 
effect and tell its moral in a simple, yet 
highly dramatic manner. 


The theme of the series deals with signifi. 
cant family and community problems, both 
social and spiritual, some of which may 
have been caused by the war. Program 
urges the return to prayer so we can face 
clearly and unafraid, frustrating political, 
economic and personal complexities of our 
present-day life. 

Taboos: Work-shop or arty type scripts. 
Writing the commercials for the program. 

Payment—$200 top, for one perform. 
ance only. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

* * * 

YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., 285 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MOLLE MYSTERY THEATRE, aired 

Fridays, 10:00 P. M., EST over NBC. Half- 

hour. Frank Telford, Producer. 


Original mystery scripts preferred, but 
adaptations of stories in such types of 
magazines as the pulps, also considered. 
Leading character in story should have an 
integral emotional relationship to the plot, 
as opposed to the relationship of the in- 
tellectual detective. Emphasis should be on 
good characterization, some action and 
much suspense. Surprise ending preferred, 
which violently turns the plot upside down. 

Taboos: Supernatural stories. Too psy- 
chological stories. Stories featuring deduc- 
tion—clue hunting, etc. Stories with English 
settings. Typical detective shows. Adapta- 
tions of well-known mysteries. Synopses of 
stories. Stories with horror or brutality 
emphasis. 

Payment—$400-$500 for originals—$250- 
for adaptations (query on latter). Send for 
release and return it signed with material. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 

* * *¥ 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OS- 

BORN, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 

York 17, N. Y. 

CAVALCADE OF AMERICA, aired 
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Mondays, 8:00 P.M., EST over NBC. 
Half-hour. John Driscoll, Script Editor. 

Historical, scientific or contemporary 
stories of Americana featuring an outstand- 
ing personality, masculine or feminine, 
whose life and deeds make stirring drama 
fare. Lesser-known personages also good, if 
their lives or accomplishments have been 
“different” or constructive. Each program 
is an entertaining capsule biography. Holly- 
wood and Broadway stars portray leads, 
which should be strongly characterized. 

Submit outline of proposed story first. 
Send for release and return it signed with 
material. 

Payment—-$350, with lots of up. En- 
close self-addressed stamped envelope. 

* * * 
N. W. AYER, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Don McClure, Director of Television, at 
this major ad agency, informs me he will be 
pleased to consider new program ideas for 
tele shows that can run as a series—accom- 
panied by sample scripts. Material can be 
in tele script, radio, story or screen form. 
If format needs no scripts, a detailed out- 
line is desired. 

Series should have high visual potential- 
ities and be capable of the simple produc- 
tion currently demanded in the limited tele 
medium. It should appeal to the average 
family unit. Send for release first and re- 
turn it signed with material to Mr. Mc- 
Clure. Enclose self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. N. W. Ayer has been active in tele- 
vision since Sept., 1940. Mr. McClure is 
also President of the American Television 


Society. 
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STORIES 
NOVELS 
for the TOP market 


WRITE! 


It is no harder to sell to the top market than it is 
to land at the at... Follow my original, exclusive, 
personal coaching meth client sold to Satur- 
day Evening Post ten times, another has sold six novels. 

Send for my FREE booklet “‘The Road to oo 
That Pays.’ With it I'll include information on 
revealing TWELVE PILLARS OF WRITING Wis. 
DOM. No obligation. Send today. 


SCAMMON LOGEwese 
York 10, N. Y. 


102 East 22nd St. 








Season’s Oreetings 
FROM 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK I, NEW YORK 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


. . + @ wide open sepermniy for fun and profit. If 
you enjoy reading them, you can learn to write — 
I’ve sold COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My 
righted GAG-MAKER rings you ideas end Send 
for details and FREE LESSONS. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 





467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 








MONEY 








WRITE FOR BIG 


WRITERS ARE NEEDED FOR THE hish 
BIGGEST BOOM IN RADIO HISTORY :*™” 


Our complete course in Radio Writing can train you for the 
highly paid jobs in radio, or as free-lance writers who SELL. 


OUR SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS PROVE THIS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 
Studio F — Box 110 

Hollywood 28, California 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free information 
on how I can train for a permanent and 
highly paid future in radio in my spare 


PEE en 0eiesdnive 


ADDRESS 
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Second-Class Magazines 


The American Foreign Service Journal, 1809 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Henry S. 
Villard, Chairman, Editorial Board. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with any angle of the American 
diplomatic or consular service, or material of 
interest to Foreign Service officers: should be 
non-political and non-controversial. Use very 
few travel articles (only those of an unusual 
nature) and very little fiction. Buy photographs, 
but rarely use poetry, Report in two to three 
weeks. Payment is Ic a word, on acceptance, 
and $1.00 per print used.” 


American Motorist, 2150 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N. W., Washington D. C. Walter W. Hubbard, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We do not use fiction, but we have, in the 
45 years the American Automobile Association has 
been in existence, bought many travel and tour- 
ing articles, and technical articles on the care 
of cars. We are sorry to report, however, that 
we're very badly overstocked at the present time 
and will not need anything for awhile.” 


Armored Cavalry Journal, 1719 K_ Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Colonel Edwin M. 
Sumner, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 75c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use articles, 1500 to 4000 
words, on military subjects. All material must 
be slanted toward the professional soldier. 
Articles must be informative at all times. The 
writer must have a thorough background in 
military science and tactics. More than that, 
he should have a great deal of military experience. 
The editor is interested in new developments in 
military tactics and technique. The readers are 
interested in learning better methods with which 
to accomplish their military duties. Occasionally 
we use an article on military history, but these 
must pertain to either Cavalry or Armored 
military units. Occasionally buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in one week. 
Payment is by agreement with the author.” 


Astrology Guide Magazine, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York City 16. Dal Lee, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We prefer 





articles of about 2000 words on popular astronomy 
if tied in with astrology, good astrology articles, 
good psychism articles, American heraldry, Bible 
stories of popular interest, articles on Pyramid 
of Gizeh. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. 
Report promptly. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Bataan Magazine, 1009 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. Diosdado M. Yap, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use Philippine-American economic 
articles and photographs.” 


Best Stories, 1745 Broadway, New York City 
19, Lucile V. Tolces, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 5000-word 
stories of adventure, love, career, or almost any 
plot well-handled. Overstocked at present.” 


The Biosophical Review, 624 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. Frederick Kettner, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $2.00 for six issues, 
$3.00 for 10 issues. “We use articles from 1000 
to 2000 words, dealing with education, phil- 
osophy, religion, art from a biosophical or ethical- 
social point of view. Buy some poetry, but no 
fiction or photographs. Report within 30 days. 
Payment is Ic a word, on acceptance.” 


Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Ave. 
Detroit 1, Mich. E. W. Morrill, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use 500-600 word articles on 
places for tourists to visit, where there is some- 
thing of scenic, historical or human interest to 
see, or something interesting to do in the way of 
outdoor sports, recreation, etc. Also unusual 
hobbies. Material covers U. S., Canada, Mexico, 
and occasionally Central and South America. 
Also use photographs and 200-300 word filler 
items. No fiction, poetry, quizzes, or cartoons. 
Report in five days. Payment on acceptance.” 


Canadian Geographical Journal, 49 Metcalfe 
Street, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. G. M. Dallya, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year in Canada, $3.50 in U. S. “We us 
1000-5000 word articles with illustrations, deal 
ing with geography and economic geography, 
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WHO'LL MAKE IT IN ‘48? 


You see above a few samples of book and magazine checks | received for my 1947 clients. At the end of 
1946, a lot of writers, possibly like yourself, didn't know where they were going. But in 1947 a good percentage 
of them began appearing. They had heard about what | have done to help other writers pick destinations, and 
get to them, for the past fifteen years—and they crashed the gate. 





ROUND UP—I947: As we go to 
1947, not all re- 
1947, in spite of 
an acute paper shortage has been 
far and away the best book year 
for my clients. 
THE RECORD: Month after month 
| have told you of my latest book 
sales, mentioning author and pub- 
lisher, Among 1947 successes: 3 
books sold from outline; one from 
a phone cali; advances of 
and $1,000; $3.500 Norton Award; 
full page ad in the Times Book Re- 
on one book sold from out- 
line; British, French, Spanish, South American, Australian 
African and other subsidiary rights placed in addition of 
course to second serial. 
The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
-MEAD, APPLETON, poset eeAs, 





as DUTTON, DODD-M 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUN 

& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER. LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MACRAE-SMITH, GREEN- 
BERG, MESSNER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | 
have placed more first novels and first non-fiction books 
than | can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls 
that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your 
book ee, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's 
@ nominal charge of $5 mm) initial appraisal and comment. 


(My sales commission is 10 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


You can do in 1948 what you might have done in 
1947—but didn't. Maybe it wasn't your fault. My 
writers who crashed through in 1947 and 1946 and 
for many years before that probably have no more 
talent or eagerness or industry than you have. But 
they did know enough to discover their true markets. 
They told me about themselves when they sent me 
their scripts—we developed A TRUE LITERARY RE- 
LATIONSHIP. 

Plenty of writers are going to make it this year— 
writers with no more on the ball than you have. This 
could be your year. CRASH THE GATE IN ‘48! 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when send me _ 
manuscripts—as my selling outhors |. Let me 
you the marketable material in your own background. 


Once | decide where your true talent lies, we to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
end other top ts, plus, course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the ized merkets. 
| sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thousand words for the first 
5,000 of any script; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Mini- 
mum fee, $3. Remember that my work with thousands of 
authors has made every one of your writing difficulties fa- 
miliar to me. Send me your best manuscript now and be 
sure to tell me about yourself.* 


* ONE WEEK REPORTS 
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first, of Canada, secondly British Commonwealth tw 
Wh at's Wrong? countries, thirdly other countries. No fiction art 
: or poetry and do not buy photographs separately, Ed 
Your story has come back, coldly rejected. You Report in three weeks. Payment is lc a word thi 
lose confidence; make false starts. Send me and up, on acceptance.” as 
that story, along with a brief personal history. we 
Find out what is wrong and what to do about Canadian Homes and Gardens, 481 University 
it. Fee, five dollars up to six thousand words. Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Samual McIlwaine, | 
Three dollars for short shorts. Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a Ed 
FRANK DAVID year in Canada. “We use practical articles, 1500 “y 
Box 277 Colorado Springs, Cole. words, relative to home and garden. Buy photo- lov 
graphs. Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance,” od 
int 
1 GOOD LUCK Caravan, Hotel New Yorker, 34th & 8th, “ 
New York City. Kurt Unkelbach, Editor. Issued Bu 
IN 1948! monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use shi 
stories and articles up to 2500 words, with an ar’ 
MAGAZINE MANAGEMENT CO., average length of about 1500 words. All material ac 
Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N. Y. must be slanted to Manhattan. The magazine, 
now under new editorial policy, is mainly inter- 
ested in the people, places, history, etc., of fe) 
Practical Pilotage for the Practicing Poet New York City. Fiction requires a Manhattan Iss 
AN EDITOR LOOKS AT POETRY setting. New writers encouraged to submit. No on 
By Stanton A. Coblentz photographs or poetry. Report in one week. co 
The author, for more than 14 years editor of WINGS, No payment at present.” rec 
oon ten sean a cee bee fe wn 
many ‘requests of correspondents, “Won't oe ae me The Desert Magazine, 636 State Street, El No 
- he plants | = - “Won't you tell Centro, Calif. Randall Henderson, Editor. Issued 50 
Large readable tige — $2 postpaid monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
1500-3000 word articles on travel, recreation, 
THE WINGS PRESS exploration, adventure, archeology, mining, his- Cl 
P. O. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. tory, homesteading, personalities—limited to the Is 
Great American Desert only. Buy photographs, fe: 
but no fiction. Over-supplied on poetry. Report do 
MANUSCRIPTS in 30 days. Payment on acceptance.” ste 
— — Th pemaer sf } hema gy 15 
Zin Everyday Astrology, 10 E. 40th Street, New a 
Minor corrections if desired. York City 16. Victoria Gray, Editor. Issued rai 
JOEL H. ARMANTROUT monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want fill 
602 E. Magnolia St. Fitzgerald, Ga. articles, up to 4000 words, which can help fez 
people understand and solve their own problems. fic 
$ $ S ALE $ S S No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report in Pa 
‘ two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up.” 
a mtd mats etatat mel | a ! 
MERCURY, WARSITY: articles to TRUE, WOMAN’S Field Artillery Journal, 1218 Connecticut Ave., 
Your manuscript will receive friendly, competent criti- N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Colonel Breckinridge 
Son aD MeMaManA, Day, F.A., Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 60c : 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use discussions 0 
i tennant are Henan, A. ©. sallicory projects ne principles, past, present or Ci 
* x future ; narratives of military background, recent 20 
or of historical significance, field artillery tie-in 50) 
BE YOUR OWN PUBLISHER! preferred. Also use an occasional humorous or tal 
@ Share in Publishing Profits non-technical story with military background, bu 
@ Have Your Book Artistically and Profession- 2000-4000 words. Rarely buy photographs or Al 
ally Designed and Produced poetry. Report in 1 to 3 months. Payment is at 
e@ Receive International Distribution $5 to $7.50 per page, on publication.” ac 
@ Sell Movie, Magazine, Radio, Translation and gr 
other Subsidiary Rights Ford Times, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 10 
@ Free Expert Editing and Counseling Mich. C. H. Dykeman, Managing Editor. Issued ex 
You obtain all of these benefits PLUS many more, monthly. “We use 500-1000 word travel articles in 
tine tom J ge of ISLAND PRESS. Send for on subjects of interest to the motoring public ac 
3 and 50-word fillers on unusual uses of Ford, 
ISLAND PRESS Lincoln or Mercury products. Buy both black 
Dept. WD, 470 West 24th St., New York 11, N.Y. and white photos and color transparencies larger : 
* %k than 35mm. No fiction or poetry. Report in Ne 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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two weeks, Payment is 10c a word for travel 
afticles, on acceptance; $10 for Letters to the 
Editor ; $25 for 1-page Picture Stories.” (Although 
this publication pays first-class rates, it is listed 
under Second Class Magazines because the 
amount of material used is very limited.) 


Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. Howard R. Davis, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 7c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use clean short stories of adventure, mystery, 
love, Western, etc., 2000 to 7000 words. Also 
odd, strange pictures, brief text; general human 
interest features; household articles; short illus- 
trated articles for women’s and children’s pages. 
Buy some poetry. Payment is $4 to $8 for 
short stories, 2c a word for text and non-fiction 
articles, $3 per photo, and $1 per poem, on 
acceptance.” 


Healy's Contest Bulletin, P. O. Box 413, 
Oklahoma City 1, Okla. T. A. Mullen, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles on prize contests, notices of new 
contests, recent winning entries and lists of 
recent prize winners, with street addresses, No 
fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report monthly. 
No payment except 4 prizes per month, twe of 
50c each and two of 25c each.” 


The Highway Traveler, 2341 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Frank H. Otwell, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; $1.00 a year. “We use travel 
features about things the average bus tourist can 
do or see if he wants to, but not just bus travel 
stories themselves. Features, illustrated, run from 
1500 to 2000 words and should appeal to bus 
traveler. Not interested in auto, auto trailer, 
rail or air travel stories, Also use 500-750 word 
fillers with one or two photos. Buy photos with 
features and fillers, occasionally separately. No 
fiction or poetry. Report in 3 to 4 weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word, on publication.” 


PULP MAGAZINES 


Adventure 


Jungle Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Joe Callanan, Editor. Issued quarterly: 
20c a copy. “We are in particular need of 
seund short stories of any length. Action must 
take place in jungle, and plot must be plausible, 
but there is chance here for off-trail material. 
Also use fast-moving novelettes with authentic 
atmosphere of African jungle and sound char- 
acterization, 12,000 to 18,000 words. No photo- 
graphs, poetry, or fillers. Could use short articles, 
1000 to 3000 words, about famous African 
explorers, traders, etc., and voodoo rites. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Detective and Mystery 


Amazing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 





VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


LITERARY SERVICE 
P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AY 2332 


DISTINCTIVE SERVICES 











@ Personal Collaboration 
@ Market Help on all Manuscripts 
Individual Writing Assignments 
Professional Manuscript Criticisms 
Free Reading of Novels and Plays 
Beginner's Training in Writing 



















COMPLETE INSTRUCTION IN 






Short Story @ Poetry Specific 
Real Plays @ Novels Individual 
Professional Instruction 
Trainin Mail Study 
For Writers Courses 





Rates: gee 1000 words to 5000; 60c per 1000 
thereafter ite for information upon courses and 
poetry. Free report on plays and noveis. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


WRITE GARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only aselling cartoonist 
IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of N. Y. 
markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in coin. 
Mail today. 

ULSH 


DON 
144 E. 40th St., Dept. W New York 16, N. Y. 




















YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. is condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success, for you? 

There is a cure. It may an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
have it, some simple cause prevents your work 
rom clicking with the editors you aim for. I can 
probably spot it for you. 

For years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns frem it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University ; William and M: College, 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of m work 
— private — ranging from WB wy to itzer 

Prize topnot , is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
a of m _— = ils do better, My pupils rank tops in 

azine ~ olume publication, and_in winning an- 
the and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
Seana improves constantly. You may order from me_my 
two standard textbooks: my Uasbridged Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, $3.07, and Poets’ Handbook, $2 tpaid. 

Why neglect longer the many profits —. eel cation? 
Including all the valuable secondary rights. J offer every 
service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today: 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 


CLEMENT WOOD Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests — by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from 
the "School of the Stars" — the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- 
est "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurate—Neat—Prompt Service 
Minor Corrections If Desired 
50c per 1000 Words—Carbon Free 


FLORENCE SCHILF 
6950 N. Owen Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill., Newcastle 4920 








SELL THOSE STORIES! 


Simple lessons on HOW to write; 
Individual help to make your work selll 


Violet Hultner says: 
“I enrolled in a Studio Story Method correspondence 
course and received criticism and marketing suggestions. 
Result: I sold my second lesson for $75. I never sold 
ne ee eee ae ee pe 
fing. But .. . the personal interest SSM took! I have 


wrote inviting me to drop in to see him and expressed 
interest in my further efforts!”’ 

Every student gets that PERSONAL help . . . that sells! 
Chief Instructor: Alma Heflin McCormick, author for 
such markets as Mademoiselle, This Week, Calling All 
Girls, Flying, Atlantic Monthly Press, Columbia Univ. 
Press. 

Courses by mail. Library, lectures, workshops for 
Spokane students at 503-504 Eagle Bldg. 


STUDIO STORY METHOD 
414 Radio Central Bidg., Dept. D, Spokane 8, Wash. 











Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We 
use factual detective stories between 4000 and 
5000 words. Buy photographs. Report in three 
days. Payment is 2c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Best Detective Cases, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17, Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Amazing 
Detective Cases.” 


Complete Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 
Amazing Detective Cases. 


Detective World, 19 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. Lionel White, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use interesting 
dramatic stories of true crime cases involving 
murder, both current and old, with special stress 
upon good police work, unusual crimes and 
backgrounds, suspense, and mystery. Off-trail 
stories not involving murder are also usable on 
occasion, but these must be exciting and unusual. 
Length preferred between 4000 and 5000 words, 
with suitable photographs. Query first. Buy 
short fillers up to 1000 words concerning crime. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is approximately 
2c a word, on acceptance; photographs on 
publication.” 


Exclusive Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy; 80c a year, “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Amazing 
Detective Cases.” 


Expose Detective Cases, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Amazing 
Detective Cases.” 


Exposed Crime Cases, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Amazing 
Detective Cases.” 


Leading Detective Cases, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Amazing 
Detective Cases.” 


Mystery Book Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Charles N. Heckelmann, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year, “We use short stories from 1000 to 6000 
words, novelettes from 7000 to 30,000 words, 
and novels up to 70,000 words. Only original, 
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first-run material of exceptional merit is con- 
sidered. No reprints. Biggest need is short shorts 
and short stories. Also use occasional fact 
articles on crime or detection, 1000 to 3000 
words. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


National Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy; 80c a year, “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Amazing 
Detective Cases.” 


10 True Crime Cases, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Amazing 
Detective Cases.” 


True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City. Sam Schneider, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
fact-detective shorts from 500 to 1500 words and 
any length story from 1500 to 9000 words. 
Should deal with solved crimes. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 5c a word for shorts and 3c a word 
and up for longer lengths, on acceptance; $5 for 
each photo used, on publication. 


Western 
Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 


City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words 
and short stories not over 6,000 words long. All 
stories distinctly of the Old West with no modern 
touches whatsoever. Limited market for articles. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 
2 weeks. Payment is Ic a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 30,000-word novel featuring 
the Masked Rider, written on assignment; an 
8,000-word novelette; several short stories not 
over 6,000 words long. All stories distinctly of 
the Old West with no modern touches. Limited 
market for articles. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Popular Western, 10 E, 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use 8,000 to 10,000-word novelettes 
and several short stories not over 6000 words 
in length. All stories must have the flavor of 
the Old West with no modern touches at all. 
Limited market for articles. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 








ys. 
COMFORT 


WRITER'S SERVICE 


200 S. 7th St., Dept. 15 


$T. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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1419 JESUP AVENUE 


such magazines as: Woman’s 


TODAY’S Woman and to 
books in the pulp field. 


Writes Mary 


direction, 
words. 
with you on a 10% basis. 


ion, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 


FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 


NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I have sold millions of words to 


Home Compan- 
Cosmopolitan, 


all the leading 


“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 


Lispenard Ward 


‘‘Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know how are of immeasurable value.’’ 

If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
available at $1.00 per thousand 
If you are a professional I will work 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 




















Minor Corrections 
All Work Proof Read 
50c per 1,000 Words 


Box 386 


MANUSCRIPTS . TYPED 


Original and Carbon 
Extra First Page 
Mailed Flat 

ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
Helmuth, N. Y. 




















OUTDOOR STORIES 


109 Commerce 


BOUGHT 


For southern Hunting, Fishing and Flying magazine 
1000 to 2500 Words — Usual Rates Paid 
Must be accompanied by pictures or sketches. 


Submit for approval to 


OUTDOOR SPORTSMAN 
Little Rock, Arkansas 













Many great authors began 





now are paying the highest wages 


YOU CAN AFFORD. 


Box 116 


JOURNALISM 


their careers in 


the world’s best writing school—a newspaper. 


You can ad paid to write as you learn to write in 
the pr of journalism. Newspapers 


in history. 


Our practical news reporting and news writing cor- 
respondence course, we believe, gives you the equiv- 
alent of at least one year’s news 
experience—an invaluable “head start’’—AT A 


one working 
PRICE 


Written and directed by top metropolitan newspapermen. 
We guarantee satisfaction or your money back. 
Write today for information. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Oakland 4, Calif. 

















PROMPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate. First copy, 20-pound 


mar, if desired. Proof read. 
1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
postage. 


913 E. Kilbourn Ave. 





SERVICE 


bond ; carbon free. 


Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation, and gram- 


Fifty cents 


Please enclose return 


AMELIA POEHLER 
Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 












Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director, 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 30,000-word lead novel featur. 
ing Steve Reese, field chief of the Cattleman’s 
Protective Association and his two partners Hank 
Ball and Dusty Trail. Novel is written on 
assignment. Also use an 8000-word novelette 
and several short stories not over 5000 words in 
length. All stories must have an Old West flavor, 
Limited market for articles. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Pay. 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


The Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use a 30,000-word lead novel 
featuring The Rio Kid, written by assignment; 
several short stories not over 5000 words in 
length. All stories must be of the Old West. 
Limited market for articles. No photographs o 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “This magazine is now using masculine 
viewpoint action stories of the rodeo arena, 
and of ranch action connected with rodeo pro- 
duction. Some girl interest is permitted. Stories 
may run up to 10,000 words in length. Each 
issue uses one 15,000 word novelette, two 8,000- 
10,000 word novelettes, and a number of short 
stories not more than 6000 words in length. 
Limited market for articles. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use a 40,000-word novel featuring Jim Hatfield, 
Texas Ranger, written by assignment; several 
short stories not over 6000 words in length. All 
stories with Old West flavor and from lawman 
angle. Limited market for articles. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. ‘“‘We use a 15,000-word lead 
novelette, two 8,000 to 10,000-word novelettes, 
and several short stories not over 6000 words 
in length. This magazine now requires stories 
told from the masculine viewpoint with some 
girl interest. Stories may use some modern 
touches, but generally prefer the Old West. 
Limited market for articles. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Thrilling Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use two 10,000-word novelettes each issue featur- 
ing Walt Slade and Swap and Whopper, written 
by assignment; one 10,000-word novelette; sev- 
eral short stories not over 6000 words in length. 
All stories of an Old West flavor with no modern 
touches. Limited market for articles. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Triple Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 
issues. “‘This magazine uses abridgements of 
three popular published Western books in each 
issue. Also uses original short stories of not 
more than 6000 words in length, which must 
be of the Old West. Limited market for articles. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 
2 weeks. Payment for short stories is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance; payment for abridge- 
ments is made by arrangement with the author 
or book publisher.” 


West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City 16. 
Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
a 25,000-word lead novel and several short 
stories not over 5000 words long. The lead 
novel may be either modern or costume story 
of the Old West. The short stories must have 
a distinctly Old West flavor. Limited market for 
articles. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


American National Fur and Market Journal, 
P. O. Box 599, Wausau, Wisconsin. Franklin E. 
Bump, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use articles on the breeding 
and raising of fur bearing animals, especially 
silver fox and mink. Articles should be written 
for the established fur breeder—not for reading 
public. Subjects: new methods of breeding, new 
fur ranch equipment and methods of operation, 
disease prevention and control, ranch sanitation 
methods, business methods on the fur farm, feed- 
ing and nutrition for fur animals. Length, up 
to 2000 words. Use photos, which should be at 
least 4” x 5” in size and should pertain to sub- 
jects listed above, including good pictures of 
fur animals, furs and fur garments, ranch views, 
etc. Report in 1 to 3 weeks. Payment is Yec 
to lc a word and $1 to $3 for photos.” 


The Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Ph.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 35¢ a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We buy articles of not more 
than 2000 words on methods of teaching specific 





KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 
North Hollywood, California 
Phone SU 13458 
Individual criticism given by a selling writer. 
All work receives my personal attention. | 

have no assistants. 


Editing, revision, collaboration on short 
fiction, novels, articles. 


Sales Help 


Free reading and report on novels. 
Write for booklet. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
50c per 1000 words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Los Angeles 28, Calif. 








IT'S FREE! 


If you’d like a sample copy of the new writer's journal that’s 
different and packed to the the rafters with simply written but 
clearly understood information of serene —— Be od = 
the new, young. beginning or selling author. § 

penny postcard with ur name and address ae a ——, “will 


voine a ee sent, early subscription, $2.00; Canada and 
NATIONAL WRITER'S NOTEBOOK 
Box 502 Santa Maria, Calif. 








CARTOONISTS 


For reliable market information read PEN AND 
BRUSH NEWSLETTER. What and where to sell in 
magazines, syndicates, ad illustration, books. Read and 
rec ded by prof Is. Sample issue 25c coin. 


P. O. Box 189 Jackson Heights, N. Y. 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A a ty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphi: 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Waiting.” vet 


Dept. D. 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘“‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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PARKER-STAR 
LITERARY AGENCY 


ALL services: Stories, Novels, Articles, 


Books marketed, analyzed expertly. We 


sell Fiction, 


Non-Fiction, Technicals, 


Cartoons. We polish, build your plots 


professional style. Reading Fee $3.00 


to 6000 words. Special arrangements 


applied leng 
experience. N 


thy scripts. World-wide 


ative French, Italian trans- 


lations. Confidential. Ghostwriting any- 


where. Stamped return envelope ap- 


preciated with scripts. 


251 WEST 40th STREET 


New Y 


(Suite 102) 
ork 18, New York 























MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For ten years I have 
intelligent service. 


“very nicely done”. . 


iven writers an understanding and 
Fhey now say: “Excellent” .. . 
. “It’s perfect!’’ Prices tailored 


to your requirements—and to fit your pocketbook. A 
stamped self-addressed envelope will bring 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 


from 


47 Dorchester Ave. 

















& 


Amazing Gourses 


Teach yourself to write! Clever new ap- 
proach. 


Short-short story, newspaper. 
story, plotting courses. 


article, picture 
VERY LOW PRICES. Prepared by suc- 
cessful, selling writer. FREE DETAILS. 


FOY EVANS 


Americus, Ga. 














YOUR 


MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10.000 words. Free 


Carbon—extra first 


and last page. 


VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 


17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 


Detroit 3, Michigan 






















GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 


Aviation, W. D., 


Miami 33, Fla. Author of HOW 


TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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subjects in elementary and high schools. Buy 
some photographs. Report in two weeks. Pay. 
ment is about 2c a word, on publication.” 


Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Peter H. Woods, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want operating 
articles only covering work in fields of excavating, 
drilling, blasting and hauling. Articles should 
describe problem and its solution, giving make, 
model and capacity of equipment used. Length, 
300 to 3000 words. Ample illustration with 
photos and diagrams desirable. Best to query 
before covering job. Buy on-the-job action shots 
with caption material. Report in ten days. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word and $2 per photo (more for 
exceptional work and after several articles have 
been accepted).” 


Grocer’s Digest, Room 2110, 228 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1, Ill. William C. Nigut, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use success stories of independent retail grocers 
of approximately 1600 words. Buy photographs. 
Report in 6 to 8 weeks. Payment is 1¥c a word, 
on publication.” 


Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. J. M. Witten, Editor. Issued bi-weekly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “‘We use merchandis- 
ing articles—displays, advertising, sales methods 
for independent retail hardware stores. Buy pho- 
tographs. Report promptly. Payment is $12.00 
per printed page, after publication.” 


Hardware & Farm Equipment, 322 Scarritt 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. I. L. Thatcher, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This 
magazine is official publication of Western Retail 
Implement & Hardware Association; it is typi- 
cally an external trade magazine, but carries spe- 
cific association news. Want articles of 800 to 
1000 words. Particularly interested in store mod- 
ernization and operational articles about our 
member dealers in Missouri, Kansas and northern 
Oklahoma. Writers should query dealer first as 
to membership. Also use some general articles on 
hardware and farm equipment merchandising, 
advertising, etc. Rarely buy poetry, which must 
be keyed to trade. Photographs bought. Report 
within two weeks, usually immediately. Payment 
is le a word, on acceptance, and 50c to $1.00 
for photos, depending on whether snapshots or 
professional.” 


Naval Stores Review, 624 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans, La. Sebastian W. Corbino, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; 20c monthly feature 
issue; $5.00 a year. “We use articles prepared 
by authorities in naval stores, forestry or related 
fields only; semi-technical material, not more 
than 2000 words. Buy photographs (naval stores 
operations, forestry). Report in one week. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on publication.” 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, peeves writers, editors, E nag 
ol clubs, pa icity men, theatrical cers, adver- 

encies and newspaper men throughout the United 
a. | nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. 

Copy with mo: order or check for the February issue 
must reach us by January 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaborations and cor- 
respondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only.) 
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FOR SALE, by owner. 1200 acres in heart of Minne- 
sota deer country, an entire lake and 20,000 feet 
ef shoreline on another, fine sandy good 
fishing, pine timber. An excellent vacation spot for 
an organization. Price $35,000.00. Write for pic- 
tures. C. A. Wagner, Bovey, Minnesota. 


WORLD WAR VETERAN WITH LITERARY ASPI- 
RATIONS invites correspondence from those simi- 
larly afflicted. Captain Bill, Cabeol, Mo. 


HIGHGRADE TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, postpaid, 
75c. Ellison’s, 1614 Ridgewood, Houston 6, Texas. 


CAMERA-JOURNALISM Booklet, 25c, Typewriter 
Profits, 50c. lists free. Ralph Underhill, Box 
37, Beebe, Arkansas. 


LOOK! PERSONALIZED PRINTING — 100 letter- 
heads 84x11, and 100 envelopes size 6%, not over 
4 lines print—$2.00 postpaid! Tipsword Printing 
Co., Charleston, Illinois. 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspond- 
ence. Your mail received and forwarded promptly. 
Low monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free 
details. Arlington, 131A West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexin ington, New New York City. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING PO —. Instructions and 
markets | sent for 25c. harles Olive, Willmar, 








ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN WRITERS: I offer salon, 
fire, and coffee. Won’t you all come and talk? 
Mrs. Johnson, Phone 25530. Evenings. 


EDITOR OF CHILDREN’S STORYPAPERS—Wanted 
to edit two weekly storypapers for Fag year olds. 
Will direct all preparation of copy for production 
and schedule material for art and layout work. 
Applicant must have knowledge of children’s inter- 
ests and an understanding and leve for them. 
Should have ex ence and training in journalism 

lus actual work with young children. Reply y, siving 
li details to Personnel Manager, David 
Pub. Co., Elgin, Illinois. 


BUSY btn noo everywhere rave about that ingeni- 
ous ti the I Word Counter. Counts 
typed wordage instantly, pg no elite, 
rn or dou ‘ie spaced. 50c coin, Lawrence, 7104 
Hawthorn, Hollywood 46, Cali 


WRITER: Cozy secluded cottage Deep South, sans 
bath; mail, stores, 12 blocks; college library. 
Everything furnished, $35. mo. Advance 
References. Box 754, Hammond, 


YOU AND I WINTER 2 FLORIDA? I believe some 
women, man, or family will enjoy me as their 
house guest, I’m male, 32, clean-cut, unpredictable 
love addict. Love to laugh. Prefer replies from un- 
usual entertainment and literary individualists. 
Serious correspondents will forward $3.00 for my 
unbelievable autobiography and re ee Freddy 
Ross, 91 King Street, Saint Saint John Canada. 


VALENTINE POSTMARK—Your stamped addressed 
letters mailed, 15c each. Mrs. Chas. D. Smith, 
Valentine, Nebr. 


SUN & FUN ne—Health, profit, camping, 
hobby thrills rg poe pe Box 141, San 
cos, Texas. 


LUANA: Please write. Joe. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized li- 
braries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or for- 
eign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable prompt 
service. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, Division G, New York 17, N. Y. 


ERLOCK HOLMES and SIR ARTHUR CONAN 

DOYLE. A selected Bibliography for feature writ- 

ers, 25c. Free with order: “How to Write Feature 

Articles.” Writer’s Service, 218 North 32nd St., 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 

















HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Crisp, definite char- 
acter studies by a_ conscientious Fy 
$2.00 Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 r Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write nga oy writers, 
aesthetes, friendly thinking peop t 
fraternity. Branson, Missouri. 








_? wotes toe contact you since Oct. 5, Bill. Nov. 15, 


SAMPLE LADY GUIDE — MAGAZIN 10c. Advertis- 
ing 4c word. Renick, Holland 6, N. Y. 


CARTOON GAGWRITER? Talented cartoonist hitting 
top markets wishes collaboration. J-3. 





Want assistance? Your 
paper written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk 
Topics and speeches mended? Let an experienced 
English teacher help you in presenting your views 
on vital subjcts. Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 


RESEAKCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Wash- 
ington, D. C. rment Bureaus; ghostwriting. 
E. M. Walsh, 2104 Ingraham Street, Avondale Ter- 
race, Hyattsville, Maryland. 


HOLLYWOOD, LOS ANGELES IN YOUR HAND! 
Write about Movietown as though you've always 
lived here—plus exclusive material on Southern 
California from Santa Barbara te Mexico. A thick, 
96-page book——226 fascinating places and points 
of interest, 5 magnificent maps, motor and street 
car itineraries. A must for any writer’s library— 
timely, informative. $1.00 pots Visitors Guide 
of Los Angeles, 5855 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28, California. 


BEGINNING WRITER, 28 years, like to correspond 
with broadminded, independent woman in forties 
willing to encourage him. Desire resident Southern 
city, preferably Atlanta. Box 1626, jumbus, 
Georgia. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Send 10c for interesting par- 
ticulars and entertainers’ humor magazine. 
Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 


— scientific handwriting a. Com- 
ty, 
problem service. Introductory analysis, 
$1.00. Mayer, 681-D Market, mn Francisco 5, 
California. 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: 


























ONE CUSTOM BUILT PLOT for love story (please 
state whether beginner or arrived writer). $2 post- 
ee Counselor, “Lovely Lodge’—Lumber City, 





THAT’S FUNNY! “Why didn’t I think of that?” 
New dollar book reveals the mainspring of bumor 
and best methods of creating original comedy. 
Free, interesting details! Cartoon-o-Mart, Box 
6263-D, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


INTELLIGENT GIRL past 40, tired of carry torch 
for better business. Would welcome any or all sug- 
gestions for better way of life. Box J-10. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR WRITERS—All 
publications. Fast Service, Stuart Covington, Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi. 


“BEST DOLLAR’S WORTH OF HELP I EVER HAD 
since I took up writing!” Praises Roy Woodbridge, 
61 Muriel Street, Ottawa. ‘“‘How I Developed Ideas 
For 25 Stories, Articles Sold to Major Markets” — 
$1.00 Postpaid. Jules Archer, Sharon, Connecticut. 








SONGWRITER wishes collaboration with composers. 
ed only. Write, G. P. O., Box 1226, Syracuse, 





POETS—101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems, 
25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





BUSINESS GIRL, 25, invites correspondence from in- 
telligent men. D. R., Box 778, Chicago, 90. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal anal- 
ysis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Peterson, 6044 
Dorchester, Chicago 37, Iil. 


KEY TO CASH! My Filler Formula covers entire 
field—how, why, where. $1 buys KEY TO CASH. 
Cozy Caruthers, 861 S. Fedora, Los Angeles 5. 


COPY MACURA’S BULLETIN, 10c. 230 Prince St., 
Bridgeport 6, Conn. 











3,000 NEW AND USED Correspondence Courses, 
educational books, inexpensive. Large bargain list, 
10c. Books and courses bought, sold, rented traded. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 





CAPSULE CULTURISTS request free sample ey 
newsletter containing latest dope, thumbnail style, 
books, stage, screen, etc. Muchmore, Box 36, Uni. 
versal City, California. 


SHORT-SHORT PLOTS. ete, soundly-moti- 
vated, complete .. dial or card made 
synopses. Post Office ‘hen ‘477, Phila. 5, Pa. 


WANTED! Artist needing gags, comic continuity. 
50-50 basis. Stuart Covington, Columbus, Missis- 
sippi. 











MAN, 31 (thirty-one), would like to meet interesting, 
intellectual woman, preferably 23-35 (twenty- 
three-thirty-five) in New York City—New Bruns- 
wick area. Box J-12. 


NEED HELP! George A. Stock, Author & Humorist, 
McHenry, Illinois. Dialogue humor, comedy ideas, 
short stories, jokes and and gags, anecdotes, 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE WRITING COURSE. 

g text, fiction guides, lectures, 

— assignments, instructor’s model story an- 

gvere, binder. Original cost, $100. Best offer takes. 
ox J-1. 


LILLIAN, Married, working. Love always, Tony. 


BOSTONIANS: Gal-writer, homesick for “The Hub,” 
craves friendly letters! Box J-7. 


HOW TO BUILD A PLOT—Simple story formula, 
both 30c. Short Story tips, 30c. Used Plot Genies, 
all types, $7.50 each. Heideman’s ten-lesson Short- 
Short Course, $2.50. Heideman’s complete 30-lesson 
Fiction Course, $5. Quality printing, reconditioned 
typewriters, typing and letter service, ribbons, 
Faeer- Write for prices. Inquiries require poeenge. 

soon = Short Service, 41 North Fisher, Bla 

oot, 

















WriITER’s DicEstT 





WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


YEAR’S READING—yYour choice, low cost. All the 
books you can read, including current best sellers, 
for less than the cost of your daily oat tgs on 
Write for particulars. Ginn’s Chain of Books, Inc., 
907 Lowry Street, Columbia, Missouri. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. 
Oaks,’”’ 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


HOW TO BECOME POPULAR. Five hundred words, 
Complete, $1.00. Mrs. Laura Saebo, 3717 L. St., 
Vancouver, Wash. 


MEN, 28-32, upright, cultured—let your writing 
ability serve as introduction to this lonesome New 
York City gal, personable, interesting, tall. Box J-4. 


FILLERS and SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets. Writer’s Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


WHY WORRY? Send your problems to me. $1.00 for 
hand writing analysis by reliable and sincere gra- 
phologist and psychologist. P. O. Box 846, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


LADY WRITER, 30, single, wishes to meet men and 
women writers. Prefer New York area. Interests: 
features, radio script, trade journals, true detective 
and confession stories. Box J-6. 


SWOPPERS! Trades! Information. Write ‘“Swap- 
per’ Gazette,” 2836-WD, Slevin, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, tips, markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25¢. Bill Poreelli, 
1239 South California, Chicago. 














YOUNG BACHELOR seeks acquaintance of girl 
interested in quiet life. Box J-11. 


100 SIMILES AND METAPHORES. Make your 
stories more colorful. Gems like these give style 
and tone to your writing. Dollar bill. Frank Blom- 
berg, 4251 Irving Park Road, Chicago 41, Ill. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, 
Steger, Ill. 


LYRIC WRITERS—Send for free catalog of melo- 
dies for sale. Richland Gardens, Martin 8, Tennes- 














see. 

100 EARN MONEY AT HOME OFFERS — Dime! 
Homework Publications, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 





WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises,” 
free. Work home. Expect’ something odd! Pacific- 
12, Oceanside, Calif. 


CARTOONISTS: Get the facts on the comic art 
profession. Avoid beginners’ mistakes. Read “The 
Funny Picture Business,” cartoonists’ handbook. 
Written by Manford Forrest, editor of Pen and 
Brush Newsletter, professional cartoonists’ market 
letter. Write for details. P. O. Box 189 WD, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


PLOT—makes three dis- 





UNIQUE “THREEWAY” 
ama stories, $1. Stuart Covington, Columbus, 
iss. 


“FORMULA FOR SUCCESS,” a booklet no person 
should be without, especially in view of the 
approaching economic chaos. Prepare now for your 
future security. $1.00 eonants. Michael Fredrick, 
Box 104, Lakeland, Florida 


ATTRACTIVE introvert, 22, desires dates; possibly 
marriage, with mature, intellectual, humorous, 
gentleman. Kathy Yetter, Hurffville, New Jersey, 
Pitman 3-1100R1. 
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STARTLING $1 BOOKS: “Destruction of World;” 


“New History of Jesus Discovered;” “How Miracle 
Shrines Cure.” World Press, Columbia City, 


In 





STENOGRAPHERS & TYPISTS—Be your own Boss 
and earn TRIPLE a salary! Become a Public Ste- 
nographer and earn up to $40.00 per day doing 
public mimeographing. Everything, including 
PRICES TO CHARGE, explained in my booklet 
for only $3.00. Do as others are doing, and buy 
the booklet as an investment and safeguard for the 
future; a depression and hard times may be com- 
ing up—invest now against such a_ possibility. 
Bank and business references furnished. Mail re- 
mittance NOW. PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER, 210 
Citizens Marine Bank Bldg., Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. 





FAST MONEY CONDUCTING MAIL-ORDER. 
“Lonely Heart Club,” Free Information. Milton and 
Johnson Dist., 6721 Eberhart St., Chicago 37, Ill. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
= may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
ome or office, in a new Duplicating rvice for 
Advertisers. Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





WANT WRITER TO COLLABORATE on book giv- 
ing profane elucidation of Bible prophesy, as auto- 
matically fulfilled in secular history during last 
two and half thousand years. Wm. Black, 1609 
Norwood, Independence, Mo. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent eS you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. loria Press, 1926% Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





WOMAN, 44, single, stenographer, likes books, mu- 
sic, seeks friendly correspondence. Box J-9. 





FREE TO WRITERS! Sample Writer’s Friend, con- 
taining helpful hints and market tips. W. Heide- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and — 

available. Dissolving group has new copies for sale, 

each set, C.O.D. preferred. Address Betty 

Sons Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
or 2 





SHORT “HOW TO” BOOK, can you write one? 
Name the subject. Let me sell it. Erickson, 16 
W. 8th St., New York 11. Sorry, no literary advice. 





MAN NO LONGER YOUNG, without means, artistic 
nature, has a gift for writing fiction, aspires some 
day of being a writer, wishes to hear from some 
one having same wishes and abilities. Box J-2. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Steger, Ill. 





SOPHISTICATED! FRANK! “How to Win Your 
Man.” Fifty cents, postpaid. Address: Excellency 
Publications, Cathedral City, California. 





MAKE YOUR OWN high grade, all purpose cleans- 
ing cream at unbelievably low cost, in your own 
home. Formula, $1.00. Wilson, 916 Ross Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 





GUAM POSTMARK — Your letters mailed from 
Guam—25ce each—five for one dollar. John 
Wallace, Station 12, Box 9, Guam, M. I. 





WRITING IS TWO JOBS 


1: WRITING 


2: SELLING 
We help you with either . . . or both. 


1: WE SELL 


On a 10% Commission basis in U. S. 


2: WE CRITICIZE 
Novels, Short Stories, Short-Shorts 


Fee: $1 per thousand words to 5000; 50c 
per thousand, thereafter. Minimum fee: $3 
per single script; novels, $15. And please, 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
fee with all mss. Fee returned if salable. 


HEFLICH AND DISTENFELD 


LITERARY AGENTS 
366 Madison Ave. 


N. ¥. 17, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Over 30,000 words, 10% discount. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 


Orinda 2054 
12 Le Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 





SUDDENLY SINCERE MALE, wishes correspondence 
fun-loving marriageable young lady. Box 193, 
Fulton, New York. 





HAVE YOU WRITTEN AND very painstakingly 
revised and rewritten something deserving of wide 
domestic and foreign circulation as now completed, 
but not promising cially? Possibly fiction; 
perhaps poetry faultless in rhyme and metre; but 
preferably relatively short disclosure of basic un- 
published scientific discovery by local party able 
to spare sedentary labor time. Outline circum- 
stances briefly. Postals ignored. Post Office 3456, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








IS THERE A MOTHERLY, capable, altruistic girl 
seeking great ideal, simple life, natural beauty, 
meditation, solitude, books, matrimony? Corre- 
spondents welcome also! Theodore Dufur, 4007 
Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my a 
* magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, st- 

ter. 





WIDOW—53, attractive personality, pleasant, desires 
correspondence with man 50-60, New Jersey or 
nearby who is lonesome, too. Kitty, Box J-5. 





TROUBLED? I HAVE BEEN LISTENING profes- 
sionally to others’ confidences for nearly twenty 
years. Problems from childhood -te old age run- 
ning the ut of all life’s emotions and exper- 
iences. Perhaps if I tell yon how some other person 
solved a problem similar to yours, it may help 
you. Please write fully. All correspondence con- 
fidential. Fee $1.00. Post Office Box 264, Burbank, 
California. 





GENTLEMAN (33), young writer desires wealthy 
marriage. Box J-8. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





practical 
playwrighting 


® prepares you for a career in creating 
plays for the Amateur or Professional Stage 
as well as Radio, Television and Motion 
Pictures. Send for free details about this 
correspondence course by a selling dra- 
matic writer. 


® MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ° BERLIN, CONN. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
50c per 1,000 words. 
Book lengths, 45c¢ per 1,000. 


ELEANOR DURGIN 


937 Filbert St. San Francisco, Calif. 











The Little Volames 
Are Important... 


IN a recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “. . . 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now ... we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We’re shopping for 
sure-fire stuff ... And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room . . . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish .. .’ And so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical esays .. . 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


We rninx the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. Our 
books, generally published on a coop- 
erative basis, are produced at compara- 
tively low cost. Because of this, even 
so limited a sale as six hundred copies 
of, for example, a 64-page book of verse 
will yield a profit to the author over and 
above investment. 


I F your ms has 2 definite audience, sub- 
mit it to us. If we like it, we'll publish 
it. For a free copy of A Decade of pub- 
lishing, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce Street New York 7 
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By LEO SHULL 


who lived in a vast country, and 
everybody around her was so busy 
with affairs of state that she felt all alone. 
Now, this princess, whose name was Liza, 
was unlike other princesses of today, because 
she had no buck teeth, big bust or army 
feet. She was about 54”, pretty, beautiful 
legs and ankles, white teeth and her own 
complexion. She had also been described by 
the leading chronicler of the day, a famous 
essayist, as a “boff broad, big boxoffice with 
the Mr. Bigs,” meaning she was so sweet 
and delightful, all the ministers of state and 
other dignitaries were charmed by her. 


()v upon a time there was a princess 


Princess Liz was unhappy. She wanted to 
be appreciated as someone who does things, 
not merely looks nice. So she began to study 
herself, which led to trying to change her 
manner, which led to pantomime; and 
then one day the damage was done. She 
found she wanted to be an actress. 

This was, of course, severely frowned on 
by her family, to whom she told her new 
ambition. 

Princess Liza made the rounds of the big 
theatrical producers, incognito, but they 
were already committed to their own cur- 
rent ingenues (who looked like character 
women to the Princess Liza). All they 
would say was: “Come back Tuesday,” or 
“Keep in touch with the office; don’t call 
us, we'll call you.” 

This continued for more than a year, til! 
one day the princess got up determinedly 
and said: “Everyone around here talks with 
authority, why can’t I?” 
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She went down to a fashionable hotel in 
the bon ton district of the kingdom, a winter 
palace called The Barbizon Plaza, and de- 
demanded to talk to the maitre d’hotel. 

Since she looked so regal and, being an 
actress, spoke with authority, and besides, 
wore very expensive furs (minkola, they 
called it in her kingdom) and big pearls, 
she saw the lady manager immediately. 

With this lady, the princess made the 
following trade protocol : 

Clause A. For 200 greeners, the palace 
would turn over, for one night, their main 
ballroom holding 500 golden chairs. Admis- 
sion invitations would be printed for 12 
more greeners. For 8 greeners she would get 
50 poster announcements that would be 
hung by the town crier around the king- 
dom, giving public notice of a public per- 
formance to be held by “Countess Liza 
Valeska,” a new “leading actress of the 
realm.” 

Then Liza, her heart fluttering, went 
back to the palace and wrote a billet de 
courier which she sent to the leading the- 
atrical gazette, Actors Cues, telling how the 
Countess Valeska was producing a play 
titled “Tovarich” and wanted other actors 
to come join the festival for 20 greeners 
each. 

Within a fortnight, her show was ready. 
Meanwhile a whole furore had been raised 
by the princess herself. She told all her 
friends, and sent couriers to all the gazettes 
and chroniclers, so that the night of the per- 
formance the palace ballroom was full, 
everyone having bought an invitation for 
1 to 3 greeners, plus tax. 

Needless to say, the princess’s name was 
on everyone’s lips and when the proud 
though worried king asked her who would 
pay for this foolishness she said proudly: 
“No one, father; for although it is true the 
festival cost me 700 greeners, I sold 843 
greeners worth of invitations, and so I have 
143 greeners profit.” 

And so everyone lived happily ever after, 
and there was great rejoicing in the king- 
dom, as of last month, when the last bul- 
letin came in. 

* * * 
That’s enough of that. 
It so happens that Countess Liza Valeska 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare ti to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile =~ is the beginner’s 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared ae gg for beginners, will res you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed expertly and prompily. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
50c per 1000, carbon free. 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, ind. 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE ; 


< 

for Authors 

q We We pees a, publish and distribute your “omy < in 
{ 

‘ 

4 

« 





pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
: The William-Frederick Press { 
‘ Pamphiet Distributing Co., inc 5 

313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. ¢ 
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EXPERT TYPING 


Have your manuscripts prepared by experienced 
typist. Corrections in spelling and grammar in- 
cluded. Write today for rates. 


MAY E. WILKINSON 
West Point, Virginia 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 
Short gg ge = daveniie Writing, 




















For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 








MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 
POETS 


Sent self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
RAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poet k Contest, ne 

Fou will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSEL 

HANDBOOKS. ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 1 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 2S5¢ a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue 8, Texas 








WRITER'S SERVICE 


povod agg EVALUATION to make saleable book mss., 
plays, verse. Constructive, oe reader analysis 
3 literary agents, publishers, 


Fees: Up to $.000 words. $5; each 1000 over,$2. 


$10 per act. Verse: Sc per line. 
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is a real person and she lives at 8 East 92nd 
Street, New York City, near Fifth Avenue, 
and her phone number is Sa 2-5558. She 
has all the virtues and properties we de- 
scribed; she produced the show “Tovarich,” 
as related here and made the $143 profit. 

She produced her own show, starred in it. 
She speaks with a charming accent, is about 
34 we would guess, and if our readers have 
a script please send it to her. She wants one. 

We saw the show, and it looked like a 
$2,000 production. The Countess certainly 
knows how to do things. 

* * * 

Tennessee Williams, as followers of this 
column should know, has been trying for 
ten years to hit the target (boxofc). His 
last show was “The Glass Menagerie,” 
which was his ninth play. His tenth play is 
“A Street Car Named Desire.” 

Mr. Williams was, prior to his ninth play, 
a theatre usher, a picker of feathers from 
chickens, a stock boy at a department store, 
and so on. 

He is now earning $2,000 a week from 
this play, and another $1,000 from “The 
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Menagerie.” He will get a quarter million 
from the movie sale of “Street Car.” 

The play is magnificent, the most moy- 
ing thing in the theatre that we have seen 
in years. It has one or two faults (his work- 
ing people are depicted as unruly, brutes, 
big drinkers, and brawlers; and this on a 
stage seems to make workers representa- 
tively rude and uncouth, but his characters 
are so vivid, so exciting, that audiences 
stand up and cheer, calling for curtain after 
curtain. On Broadway, we theatre people 
who are calloused to shows, found our- 
selves affected for days after. This writer 
couldn’t sleep well that night. 

(a) He has taken one character (the 
protagonist), a girl, and concentrated on 
her. She is on the stage almost every min- 
ute. She talks, talks, talks, endlessly, and 
must lose three pounds at every show. She 
talks for 2! hours. 

Williams stayed with this characterization 
every instant. You know where she is, what 
she wants, what she hates, where she came 
from. 
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If the author had been creating an oil 
painting, every inch of the painting would 
be this girl, her shadows, her influence on 
the other things on the canvas. 

This is one superb way of writing plays. 
Stick to your lead, write about your lead, 
have everything in the play revolve around 
your lead. As soon as the other actors on 
the stage stop talking to this girl, Williams 
wipes them off the canvas. 

(b) His characters are real people, not 
artificial compositions. They existed. Wil- 
liams studied them, then poured them, un- 
diluted, into his play. 

Only occasionally do we see a show with 
original characterizations. 

Yet that is a prime component of a play. 
Because his character is true, the plot be- 
comes true. The story tells of a girl from a 
well-to-do Southern family, who loses her 
home and plantation because modern con- 
ditions have passed her by. She comes to 
live with her younger sister, whom she has 
dominated. This sister has married a hand- 
some army captain, who is now a mechanic 
living in the poorer quarters of New Or- 
leans. 

The older girl is horrified by the cheap- 
ness of her sister’s and brother-in-law’s man- 
ner of living. She puts on airs, pretending 
she is still the great lady. Of course, the 
husband and his friends find themselves the 
victims of her grandiloquence. They wear 
her down to final insanity, with their work- 
a-day life, and since she won’t come down 
to earth, she becomes riveted into the world 
of fantasy which she had built. * 

* * * 

In a book, “Playwrighting For Broad- 
way,” which we once wrote, we said: 

“Here is an amazing thing about the 
factor ‘protagonist.’ 

“Your protagonist is the basic component 
of your play. The protagonist is the active 
ingredient in your play. Plot springs from 
the protagonist. Scenes, styles, dialogue, 
gags, drama, the crises and almost all the 
other factors spring from the well of your 
protagonist. Inherent in him are all the 
component parts of your play. 

“The human character who has the lead- 
ing role in your play develops the conflict 
as the play progresses. His relationship with 
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his opponents—the other characters in the 
play—develops the conflicts, the drama and 
the ensuing plot. His character is the prem- 
ise, the raison d’etre of the play. The crisis 
in his life is the crisis of the play, the prog- 
gress of your protagonist provides the pro- 
gression of the play, from the starting point 
of the crisis to the climax and to the final 
curtain. 

“Start your play with your protagonist. 
Write your scenario around your protag- 
onist. Cast (as Broadway does) your pro- 
tagonist first.” 

Seems to be a lot of emphasis here, but 
now three years later after writing that, we 
say amen. Go see or read “A Street Car 
Named Desire.” It’s the best lesson on this 
subject. 

* * * 

We have received a letter from a “direc- 
teur” of L’Union des Artistes Lyriques et 
dramatiques de Quebec, Mr. Rene Arthur, 
who asks: 

“Will you please write in your column 
the names of a few producers who are not 
scared by a play sympathetic to labor 
unions?” 

He has written one and finds he cannot 
get the film companies interested in it, and 
was wondering if show producers in New 
York were that way too. 

No, they are the most independent, un- 
afraid and often daring of the “artistes” in 
the world of theatre. Unfortunately this 
comes, for most of them, from the fact 
that they are horse gamblers, irresponsible 
and dumb—well, maybe not most—but a 
lot of them are that way. 

However, there are some producers that 
are responsible, creative and daring. We 
will now list producers who would even 
welcome plays friendly to labor: 


HERMAN SHUMLIN, 250 West 52nd St. 

A distinguished producer, a man with a 
social conscience. He produced “Grand 
Hotel,” “The Children’s Hour,” “The Little 
Foxes” and other Lillian Hellman plays. 


Kermit BLoomcarDEN, 1545 Broadway. 

Ditto for him. He produced “Deep Are 
the Roots,’ “Command Decision.” He was 
formerly business manager for Mr. Shumlin. 
Lee SasBinson, 42 West 48th St. 
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Ditto for him. He produced “Home of 
the Brave,’ “Finian’s Rainbow.” Would 
welcome labor plays. 

Mike Topp, 137 West 48th St. 

Good man. He will do a labor play, al- 
though he is famous for his musical come- 
dies, like “Up In Central Park,” 

BARNARD Straus, 300 West 43rd St. 

A bright young man of 28, rich, son of 
Nathan Straus of the famous department 
store family. Nathan owns radio station 
WMCA. Barnard produced “Temper the 
Wind,” a fine play of the times. 

Tue THEATRE GuILp, 23 West 53rd St. 

They hem and haw around the subject, 
but a good labor play will get their atten- 
tion; maybe some day they will do it. 
EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE, 139 West 44th St. 

They produced the experimental “Gali- 
leo” with Charles Laughton, a controversial 
play about a rebel of his time. This organi- 
zation is full of craftsmen and artists that 
would love to produce a pro-labor play. 

Try this outfit first. 

* * * 
WaLpo Mayo, 309 West 57th St. 

This gentleman has money and wants to 
invest it in plays. He keeps reading them 
continually. He has a tryout theatre in 
Westport, Conn., a dream place, where au- 
thors are invited to come, relax, take actors 
and produce their plays themselves. Actors 
and company are treated like kings. The 
estate has swimming lakes—it’s a real Holly- 
wood paradise. Around the area live a lot 
of theatre producers and millionaires, who 
are invited to come see the tryouts and are 
asked to invest in Broadway productions 
of these tried-out plays. Mr. Mayo and his 
sister, Lucille Lortel, film actress and finan- 
cial investor in many Broadway shows, have 
built a little theatre with all the equipment 
needed to put on a nice test. 


Jep Harris, 39 Park Ave. 

A report came through that he is looking 
for a play to star Walter Huston. Harris is 
the cleverest director we have seen in a long 
time. If you can get him to do your show, 
you are made. He is considered a mad 
genius, a Peck’s Bad Boy, a modern marvel. 
He is, indeed. He directed “Our Town,” 
“Front Page,” “The Heiress” which is now 
playing to standingees in N. Y. 
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If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if you 
already write for pay, you 
owe it to yourself to send for 
a FREE copy of WRIT- 
ER’S GUIDE —the fastest 
growing, most comprehen- 
sive magazine of its type 
published. Nationally §3 
known writers tell you how 
to get ideas, write and sell 
them. Lists active buying 
markets with editors’ needs, 
names and addresses. Sup- 
ply of FREE copies limited 
so send for your copy TO- Ba 
DAY! Penny postcard will 
do. Or subscribe today! 12 issues, only $2.00, SEND 
NO MONEY now! Write today! 
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Comic Editors Unite! 

The comic magazine publishers are get- 
ting together in an association for their 
common good. George T. Delacorte is 
heading the group and all comic magazine 
publishers are invited to get in touch with 
him. The purpose is to take the comic 
magazine out of the class of publications 
that receive a slur of one sort or another 
from educators. 





West Coast Trade Book 
Sir: 

It has come to our attention that your records 
regarding our publication have not been cor- 
rected for some time. We would appreciate your 
taking care of this matter, since we constantly 
receive letters which are misdirected. Western 
Home Furnisher is a trade journal devoted to the 
home furnishings fields of the twelve Western 
States. 

The majority of the editorial content is written 
by staff members, however, we will be glad to 
consider manuscripts of approximately 1000-1500 
words covering any of the home furnishings fields. 
Payment is on the basis of lc per word, and we 
are not responsible for unsolicited manuscripts 
or material sent without accompanying return 
postage. 

ANNE K. Ke tty, Editor Publisher, 
Western Home Furnisher, 
416 Wall Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
NYC Writers 
Sir: 

Perhaps the Dicest readers in the New York 
area would be interested to know that a small 
and sincere group of young writers meets on the 
second and fourth Fridays of each month, for 
mutual criticism. Some of us have published, 
some have not, but all are active. Interested 
readers may contact: 

Epcar ALAN Watts, 
601 West 173rd Street, 
New York 32, N. Y. 
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By Frank A. DiIcKsoN 


FOR MARCH 


1. EXPERIENCES OF A LOCAL 
OPERATOR OF RENT CARS. How 
long does the average customer rent a car? 
Unusual requests. Attempts at car stealing. 
Observations on Dan Cupid. 


2. CREATION OF PUERTO RICO 
AS A TERRITORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1917. The attractions of the 
largest cities, especially the capital, San 
Juan. How the island remained Spanish 
territory until it was conquered by Major- 
General! Miles during the Spanish-American 
War. This is suitable material for a young 
people’s magazine. 


83. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
LOCAL SECRETARY OF THE 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION. Opportunities at present. 
Anniversary angle: Congress passed a bill 
authorizing the commission on this day in 
1871. This can be worked up into an article 
for a national publication, omitting the 
local touch. 


4, FAVORITE CITIES OF TRAVEL- 
ING SALESMEN OF YOUR CITY. The 
reasons. The least desirable places. Odd 
experiences of the “Knights of the Grip.” 


5. A LOCAL TAXI DRIVER WHO 
HAS NOT EXPERIENCED AN ACCI- 
DENT IN MANY YEARS. How many 
trips has he made, and over how many 
miles, according to his estimate? The cab- 
bie’s rules for safety in driving. 

6. THE ALAMO MASSACRE, 1836. 
Capture of the Alamo and the death of the 
garrison. How the Alamo has been pre- 
served, and the number of visitors daily. 
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Lucid, powerful, shocking portrait of the 
book publishing industry by one who knows. 
How publishers accept manuscripts, who 
pays, how best sellers are made. Written 
by a veteran of almost 50 years of writing. 
Controversial study of entrenched profes- 
sional practices. Read of his experiences in 
the new book “Is Book Publishing a Racket?” 
by Jacob Schwartz. 

Only $1. Order at once from Pamphlet Dis- 
tributing Company, o A. 313 West 35th 
Street. New York 1, N. 
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WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
(Suburban to Chicago) 
Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably cannot do for 
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free. 
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Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More 

200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Send your poems today for free ex- 
amination. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
ble to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Les Angeles 5, Calif. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose: preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Stret 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 
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@. ACTIVITIES OF ALCOHOLICS 
ANONYMOUS IN YOUR STATE. 
Slant: The progress in curing alcoholism, 
by treating it as a disease. Main points of 
the AA setup; number of chapters in the 
state; a typical meeting. 

8. INQUIRIES THAT FLOOD THE 
LOCAL LIBRARIAN. Slant: How de- 
votees of quizes look upon the librarian as 
a “walking encyclopedia” who can help 
them reach the “end of the rainbow.” The 
oddest questions popped to her; digging up 
the answers. 


9. CONGRESSMEN FROM YOUR 
STATE AS SPEECH-MAKERS. Did 
speech-making come hard to any of them? 
Favorite stories of the solons; congressmen 
with extraordinary wits. 

10. AN INTERVIEW WITH A 
LOCAL HOTEL CLERK. How some 
patrons try to deadbeat the hotel; detecting 
crooks. 

11. AN INSIGHT INTO THE 
WORK OF A BOOKING AGENT FOR 
MOTION PICTURES. Slant: How a 
booking agent is one of the unheralded 
figures in the cinema industry, arranging 
suitable programs for movie goers. How 
films are booked for theaters; the types of 
movies most in demand. It’s a good sub- 
ject for a popular magazine. 

12. PETS AT THE COUNTY JAIL. 
Animals that are great favorites with the 
sheriff, jailer, and other persons at the jail. 
Can any of the pets perform tricks? 

18. DEATH OF SUSAN B. AN- 
THONY, WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
LEADER, 1906. Her rise to influence as 
a lecturer advocating temperance, suffrage 
for women, and co-education. How she was 
co-publisher of the periodical The Revolu- 
tionist. Why not try a woman’s magazine 
with this? 

14, PATENT FOR COTTON GIN 
GRANTED TO ELI WHITNEY, OF 
GEORGIA, 1794. Slant: How the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin made slavery profit- 
able to the South. How Whitney failed to 
realize any profits from his invention. 

15. A LOCAL WOMAN NOTED 
FOR HER RECIPES. Prizes she has won 
in recipe contests; some of her prize-win- 
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ning entries. Is she capitalizing upon her 
culinary skill? 

16. THE LEADING COLLEGE 
WRESTLERS OF YOUR STATE. 
Coaching in wrestling. The most effective 
holds. Are many girls wrestling minded? 
Slant: The advantages of wrestling as a 
body builder, as recognized by colleges. 

17. THE RECORD BOOTH OF A 
MUSIC STORE IN YOUR CITY. Do 
most people like to hear a record before 
making a purchase? The owner’s pet 
peeves about some users. Favorite records 
at present. Slant: The comeback of records 
within recent years despite the radio. 


18. HUNTS IN YOUR COUNTY 
FOR BURIED TREASURE. Reports that 
have stirred the imagination of citizens for 
decades. Highlights of searches. Are ghosts 
associated with the stories? 


19. PREPARING LOCAL PARKS 
FOR SPRING. How the zoo animals are 
kept during the winter. Number of visitors 
the past summer; contemplated improve- 
ments. See the superintendent. 


20. A SCIENCE CLUB IN A LOCAL 
SCHOOL. Slant: The club as a stimulus 
to the scientific-minded students, providing 
an outlet for their abilities. Achievements 
of the members; the most interesting proj- 
ects; the officers and their ambitions. 


21. THE FIRST LADY OF YOUR 
STATE OR YOUR CITY AS A 
FLOWER LOVER. Flowers she prefers. 
Does she raise flowers herself? Is her hus- 
band a flower fancier? 

22. THE GRIM REAPER IN THE 
SPRING. Is there an increase in deaths 
during the spring. Contact local under- 
takers. The leading hour for death; the 
period of the least deaths during the past 
twelve months. 

23. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE LOCAL OR 
STATE COSMETOLOGIST ASSOCIA- 
TION. Slant: How the association is de- 
voted to the advancement of the profession. 
Plans of the association. Latest hair styles. 

24. HOW FAMOUS POETS HAVE 
DIED. Bring out that today is the sixty- 
sixth anniversary of the death of Henry 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the ‘story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 
© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
e Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 

recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 

lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 
e@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 
Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 
@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 
Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 
© Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 
© Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 

the reader to get his point that he uses a 

pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on typewritten 
novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








WrRITER’s DIGEsT 





Beginners 
Only 


a 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months, 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the inner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 











Wadsworth Longfellow. Financial affairs 
of the verse-makers at death. 


25. A FIRE EATING PERFORMER 
OF YOUR CITY OR AREA. How does 
he do it—an application to the tongue? 
Any mishaps so far? How he attracts 
crowds. The demand for fire eaters. 


26. CHAMPION THEATER GOERS 
OF YOUR CITY. Theater cashiers or 
managers can name the leading patrons. 
How children like to sit through pictures 
more than once. 


27. ANIMALS AS SWIMMERS. Get 
animals owners of your city to describe 
feats of their pets in swimming. The fastest 
swimmers among animals. Get this off to 
a juvenile or an animal magazine. 


28. A LOCAL CHILD WHO HAS 
LEARNED TO READ AND WRITE AT 
AN UNUSUALLY YOUNG AGE. How 
the child has been instructed; the subject's 
other achievements. 


29. LONGEST RAILROAD TRES. 
TLE IN YOUR COUNTY. Also the high- 
est. Facts about the construction. Data 
on running a locomotive. 


30. AN INTERVIEW WITH AN OR. 
GAN INSTRUCTOR IN A LOCAL OR 
NEARBY COLLEGE. Problems for 
church organists; arranging musical pro- 
grams in churches. Has there been a short- 
age of church organists? 


31, TREATY OPENING JAPAN TO 
AMERICAN TRADE OBTAINED BY 
COMMODORE MATTHEW PERRY, 
WHO WAS ON A DIPLOMATIC MIS- 
SION TO THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN, 
1854. United States’ trade relations with 
the Nips down the years; leading imports 
and exports. 





VETERANS 


The Writer’s Digest course in short 
story writing has been approved by the 
Veteran’s Administration. Your en- 
rollment will be paid for under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 
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BOOK 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGES 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


recommends the following books 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


errr Serre $3.50 
john B. Opdycke 
Mite Bt TORE... ccc cvcce LD 
Ambrose Bierce 
Dea’t Say It......... Saple tan vees: 3.75 
"john B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.00 


Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.25 


Law of Copyright and Literary 
Bogpeney oo NE ERE See 22.50 


Protection of Literary Property: . 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


English Grammar Simplified.... 1.50 
By Fernald " 


A Manual of Copyright 


an sans sidb0.p:a:biu 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 

ae ge ree 2.50 

The Substitute for ‘“Very’”’...... 2.50 

Sophisticated Synonym.......... 2.50 
POETRY 

Writing Light Verse............ $2.00 


tchard Armour 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 
Clement Wood 4 

Art and Technique of Writing 

einige a hid wan ane monte 2.50 

Clement Wood 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
eeneat Wood 

First Principles of Verse......... 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. ... 1.75 
j. Walker ° 

Verse voting Simplified. ....... 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 

The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 

PLAYWRITING 


So You are Writing a Play..... $1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 


sovaviiog for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 


Josephine Niggli 
RADIO WRITING 


lessional Radio Writing...... 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 
Ee ere 50 
Leonard Lewis 
yay to ance sapewacce 2.50 
First and Erskine 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
BE Ta vees osiabhs coness 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
More by Corwin............... 3.00 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1. 
Plotto 25.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 





36 Dramatic Situations. ......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 


Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
ERRORS Shae aes 


Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot............. $2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 


101 Plots Used and Abused...... 1.25 
James Young 


JUVENILE WRITING 


My Juvenile Success Secrets..... 2.00 
Will Herman 


Writing for Children........... 2.50 
Erick Berry and Herbert Best 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song... 1.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 2.50 
Walter S. Campbeil 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

How to Write Short Stories. ..... 2.00 
Elliott Blackiston 

Let’s Write Short-Shorts........ 2.00 
Foy Evans 

Writers: Try Short-Shorts....... 3.00 


Mildred I. Reid 


BOOKS ON SLANG 
Ramon F. Adams 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Art of Cartooning........ 1,00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Chats on Feature Writing....... 2.75 
Harrington 
Writing & Selling Special Fea- 
ee eee 4.65 
H. Patterson 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
1947 Photo Almanac............ 1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Characters Make Your Story. ..$3.50 
Maren Elwood 
Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 


Charles Carson 


The Art of the Detective Story. . 5.00 
Howard Haycraft 


BE BIN. ican o's00s5:00000 2.00 
arie T. Rodell 

Editor’s Choice...............+. SAD 
Alfred Dashiel 

Ce Se ee 3.00 
Jack Woodjerd 

The Editor Accepts............ 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 

My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 

Narrative Technique........... 3.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Writers—Here How............. 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves........ 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Make It Sell........... 2.00 


Mildred I. Reid 


Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation... 3.50 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
Laurence D’ Orsay 

Why Write A Novel............. 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

How To Write For Money...... 1.50 
Jack Woodford 

The Best From Yank............ $.50 


The Technique of the Novel.... 3.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


ES ee re 2.00 
Sidney Cox 
Vou Gen Wides.......:5...55.5. 


F. Fraser Bond 


How to Write and Sell Fact 
Detective Stories.............. 
jack Heise 


How to Sell What You Write.... .60 
Myron M. Stearns 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Gentlemen: Please send me the followin 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


g books prepaid. 
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PRIZE CHECKS MAILED! 


Order a copy of Morgue & Mount, 
the 44-page, slick test magazine, and 
get the separate illustrated announce- 
ment of prize winners, and CRASH- 
ING CORROBORATION of our theory 
that editors-critics-connoisseurs 
DON’T KNOW WHAT THE PUBLIC 
REALLY WANTS! Sample copies 25 


cents each. richard Tooker 
Production and Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


15c each double-spaced page. Satisfaction or 
money back! 


MILDRED HUDSON 
2417 Jefferson Avenue, St. Albans, West Virginia 








EARN EXTRA MONEY 
AT HOME! 
Hundreds of opportunities in mail order, home typing, 
and copy-writing services! Details free. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
Desk 35 Box 147 Bellmore, N. Y. 














Three VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES 
By Robert Oberfirst 


collection of 25 short short stories written for national 
aoc markets during the past ten years from 1937 
to . Also contains 10 cardinal elements which are 
nn A = writing salable syndicate short shorts. Ad- 


* POSTPAID ..... thes US $2.00 
TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 


“We seldom see a book that contains so much juicy ay 
and so O little gristle.”’—Writer’s Monthly. ‘‘His advice i 
clear-cut and terse . ... an invaluable aid to the writer.’ 
—Writers’ Market and Methods. ‘‘Helpful advice on the 
technique for this form, Practical and valuable.” — 


Writer. 
POSTPAID ....... rey re $2.00 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited b: ours E, Kamerman and published THE 
WRITE - this book contains important apters 
on writing and selling ass -ahoriy oy Robert_Oberfirst, 
en Ames Williams, W. Duncan, Walter S. 
Campbell and others. 


POSTPAID ......seeceeee $2.50 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
P. O. BOX 539 OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE: Magazine 
and newspaper articles on overcoming 
handicaps are one way of overcoming re. 
jection slips, because conflict is a leading 
element of a successful story, whether fiction 
or fact, and you certainly have that when 
you deal with a person who makes a suc. 
cess despite obstacles. 


Obstacles! Defeating obstacles means 
struggle, persistence, and courage, with a 
happy ending. Everybody likes to read 
about persons who achieve success in face 
of handicaps, for most of us have some 
kind of obstacle and we like to put our 
selves in the shoes of individuals who realize 
their dreams in tough fights . . . fights 
against odds. 

A sure bet for magazines is a story of a 
nationally-known person who has come up 
the hard way, with a handicap thrown in. 
The handicap may be physical or poverty. 
Popular magazines offer a constant market, 
while trade journal editors welcome stories 
of successes who conquered handicaps. In 
these stories, especially for trade journals, 
you do not treat the fact that the subjects 
are successful but you explain how they 
made a success. How is the thing. Let the 
story be as inspiring as possible, mixed with 
generous quantity of anecdotes as well a 
quotes. 

Subjects abound all around you. First of 
all, contact hospitals for information on 
persons who have overcome handicaps or 
who are in that process. Doctors can put 
you on the trail of a large number of handi- 
capped persons who are making something 
out of life. 

Moreover, school teachers and principals 
can tell of students who are starring it 
lessons or athletics despite handicaps. Minis 
ters and Sunday School leaders are familiar 
with many cases of persons becoming some 
bodies although handicapped by a physical 
ailment or sickness. Fraternal organizations 
often play a hand in helping handicap 


persons who are “going places.” Athletie” 
coaches and women’s clubs officers 









tute other good sources of tips. | 
Public officials who have been nil 


capped are good subject matter ; too, 
inventors have physical defects. i 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


* PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
. . 
ting Device 
A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
nothing could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 
out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 


or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


* HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


* COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each 
postpaid. 


1. The Nature of the Short Story. 
2. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
4. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
5. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 
7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 
. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
‘ou may order any one, or the complete seri 
nine for Two Dollars. , _— 


* THE FORMULA IN MODERN 


WRITING | 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’' used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
Ne. 2—-FORMULA. FOR FE. 

lo. R FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. —— OF THE **PULP"' ACTION 


a a Price—25c each, postpaid } 

lo. HE FORMULA OF THE - 

MYSTERY STORY. sees 
Price 50c 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—The FORMULA OF THE 


GROUP" STORY. ee 


including analysis of one of Laurenc . A 
1 ar is ¢ : s e R. D’Orsay's 
fuilisbed quality’” Stories. Shows how you vie: 
ndle your material if you wish to sell to the 


“quality’’ markets and gain the pres | oes 
with appearance in ele aa = ty gag are 
No. 6--THE FORMULA OF THE " 
> : "SMOOTH | 
PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. | 


Reprint of a_ stor f ‘Ss 

Olt at ot, Story from the book, “‘STORIES 
how,‘ > SELL,” originally published in Woman’s | 
ee os: ompanion. With step-by-step analysis | 








WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 | 








D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing" ($3.00); "Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the 
"Stories You Can Sell" ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 


Editors' Checks" ($3.00); 





¢ TAKING ON A PILOT 


Not every ship entering port takes on a pilot to 
bring it in. Some captains go it alone to save expense. 
But an accident can be expensive. It can ruin a 
master’s career. 


No one can compel you to hire a pilot to help 
you enter the Harbor of Success, But isn’t it perhaps 
foolish to risk the loss of a career by trying to make 


the course alone? 


For over 25 years D’Orsay Service has helped 
writers to build their careers, and today the number 
of successful D’Orsay clients is legion, with sales being 
made continually. 


Here are some letters just received: 


“You pointed out my shortcomings, and put me 
on the right track with your honest, concise meth- 
od of instruction. I have enjoyed working with you, 
and can truthfully say that my money was well in- 
vested. I recommend your Service to all writers who 
are seeking honest, constructive help.” (*) 


“Without trying to throw any bouquets at you, 
I must say that by a few twists here and there, you 
transformed a mediocre story into something that is 
alive.” (*) 

“I’ve made dozens of sales, including one to 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, and have had a play 
published since working with you.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 


If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you 
want to learn what makes stories click and “‘how pro- 
fessionals get that way,” write for the 44-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE,” which is FREE FOR THE ASKING. It 
gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with 
writers, and tells something of its success in building 
literary careers for over twenty-five years, and con- 
not obtainable elsewhere, 


tains vital information 


designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low 
and convenient. 









From a Selling Writer 


F YOU SUCCEED as a writer in 1948, it will be because your knowledge goes 
beyond that of a literary artist. There is now a sharp curve in publishing trends, 
due to prevailing economic conditions, which you will need to understand. It is 
vital that your work be slanted with a knowledge of publishers’ current production 


problems. 


If you are unpublished, you are not eligible for membership in the recognized 


guilds. Therefore, to obtain publishing 
information and understand how it ap- 
plies to YOUR manuscript, you will re- 
quire the help of a counselor who is 
currently selling his own work and knows 
the answers. 

I am selling my own books and maga- 
zine stories, and I can give you the 
kind of help you need. I have no printed 
lessons, and conduct no school or agency. 
I provide PROFESSIONAL EDITING. 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM or COM- 
PLETE REVISION, as your individual 
manuscript requires. 

Here is how we get started: 
Write me a note today, asking 
for my 2,000-word folder which 
explains in detail how | work 
with authors, Also, include any 


information you wish to give con- 
cerning your own work, 








SUCCESS OF THE MONTH 


This month we introduce JACK D. 
WALDRON’, veteran of World War II, 
who served in five major battles in the 
ETO under command of the late General 
George S. Patton’s famous Third Army. 
Says Jack: 

“I have just collected checks for those 
two articles you helped me write. I think 
you know how many courses I have taken, 
how much money I spent for various 
‘services’, and how I managed to sell ab- 
solutely nothing until I came to you. If 
you can take a guy as cynical about the 
writing game as I had become, restore 
his hope and shove him into print on the 
first try—you’re good enough for my 
money. Enclosed is another script; kindly 
give it the works.” 

* Address given on request. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 
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